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ONIFORMITY/ 


SAY 1,000 LEADING BAKERS 
IN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY 





International wheat experts 
scout the wheat fields from plant- 
ing to harvest for the pick of the 
crop. Another reason why Inter- 
national’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flour is uniform. 





RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
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PROVED FOR BAKERY PROFIT 
Uniform baked goods keep old 
customers, win new ones. Inter- 
national’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flours keep production costs 
down, profits up for you. 
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“Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 
‘uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods. . . day in and day out. 

“That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 
gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient 
waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. 

‘““Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flour just right for each of your particular requirements .. . 
designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 






IT’S MILLED 
FOR EACH SHOP 
REQUIREMENT 









with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 
yourself that International is your best guar- 
antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! | m4 ee 


For just 30 days compare production results & 
—and production costs—of International BAKERY PROVED : RIermaton 
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MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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THOROBREAD 


VERY customer is precious. Any baker 

who buys THORO-BREAD flour is 
worth handling with care and we treat them 
accordingly. That’s one of the things that 
makes THORO-BREAD such a good flour for 
the baker. When we sell THORO-BREAD 
we are not thinking so much of a sale made 
today but of a permanent friendship built for 
THORO-BREAD among more of America’s 
leading bakers. 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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LEACHED CAMBRIC 


BAGS 


Your choice of band label (shown above), spot label, 
butt-band label, or imprinting with brilliant inks. 
Labels soak off easily and inks are water soluble. 


Sulton 
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Soy 


BAKER 
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Coming in a wide variety of qualities and 
weights; in a wonderful range of patterns, 
Fulton Fulprint Cotton Bags are real friends 
to the farm family. Exciting, new colorful 
patterns are carefully selected by Fulton to 
appeal to today’s modern farm family . . . 
prints that will lend themselves to new cur- 
tains, tablecloths, slip covers, bed spreads, 
and countless other household - items. There 
are Fulton bags of quality Bleached Goods 
too, when a snowy white fabric is desired. 
Fulton Cotton Bags make it “sew easy” to 
brighten up the home. Write the factory 
nearest you for more details on “fashion 


right” Fulton Cotton Bags. 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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Whether you telephone direct or contact one of our rep- 
resentatives, your purchases are confirmed immediately. 
You are served directly by top level management. . 
men who understand your problems and can help you 
solve them. 


Milling uniform, high grade flour that meets the 
baker’s requirements is a specialty of The Beardstown 
Mills . . . not a sideline. We concentrate on making a few 
items well. Information regarding our complete range of 
flours and direct, specialized service is yours for the asking. 










SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
2 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
* 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Luclity Flours Since 1875 














105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. °"N'4:° 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPAN\ 





Quality. Built... 


It is not the quantity of KELLLY’S FAMOUS flour but the 
quality that built the reputation of this well known brand. 
KELLY’S FAMOUS standards are higher. That’s why KEL- 
LY’S FAMOUS never disappoints a buyer. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Chase Band Label Pretty Prints give your 
product real Sales Appeal! Housewives love 
the colorful, attractive, Chase-designed pat- 
terns! Furthermore, the band iabels provide 
for the strong display of your brand name 


bag by simply soaking in water. Don’t for- 
get to specify this premium package. It will 
go a long way to stimulate the sale of your 
product! 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


the 

a band 
that 

gives 

your brand 


. and they are easily removed from the 
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Check with your Chase Salesman—and be sure of 
the most efficient container for your product. He 
is supported by more than 100 years of experience 
in providing better bags for American industry 
and agriculture. 





Topmill burlap bags 
Saxolin open mesh bags 
paper and Multiwall bags 


cotton bags of all kinds 


ly 






combination bags, liners and 
specialties 


a bag. by Chae 


aa A S ke BAG CoO. cenern sates oFtices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD,, CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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BILL STERWN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 
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How “Good Can You Get? 


Perhaps there aren’t many today who remem- 
ber Paavo Nurmi as a runner. However, a 
quarter-century ago America went footrace- 
crazy. The man who touched off this national 
madness was a stranger from far off Finland, 
who conquered the hearts of the American 
sports world as no other invader ever had done! 


It was on a winter’s day of 1925 when Paavo 
Nurmi toed the starting line in his first race of 
his first American invasion. He won, and in 
doing so he broke a world’s record. The next 
night he raced again in a city a thousand miles 
away, and again he not only won, but broke 
another world’s record. The following night, 
for the third straight time, Paavo Nurmi raced 
again, won again and again broke another 
world’s record! 


It was only the beginning! During his first 
American invasion, Paavo Nurmi ran races 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, always 
raced against the best runners in the land... 
and he always won! In his first twenty four 
days in America, the incredible Paavo Nurmi 
established sixteen new world’s records, at 


wre’ PERFORMANc, counts 68 


distances that ranged from three-fourths of a 
mile to three miles. 


In all history, no man ran so many races over 
such a variety of distances, and under such 
difficult conditions in a strange land as did 
Nurmi. Yet in his first invasion of the United 
States Paavo Nurmi set an astounding total of 
thirty-eight track records! 


Yes, the matchless “Flying Finn” came 
almost as close to track perfection as you can 
get. When it comes to baking, your customers 
expect perfection, too . . . in every loaf, every 
day! That’s why it pays to rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. You take no chances on seasonal 
variations in tolerance or mixing time. . . every 
bag gives you the same precisely controlled 
performance in any season. There is a precision- 
milled Commander-Larabee flour for your 
every baking need . . . milled by men who 
know your needs. Give the C ommander-Larabee 
flour of a choice a performance-test in your 
own shop . . . see for yourself the difference it 
can make! 
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Editeria... 


A Challenge to the Baking Industry 


to single out from the vast agenda of the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago 
any one thing as more significant than another. 
All of the many subjects discussed were important 
and the capable manner in which the large prob- 
lems and projects of the industry were dealt 
with must be considered highly creditable to the 
industry’s leaders and to the determination of the 
rank and file to keep their industry in adjustment 
with the economic and social complexities sur- 
rounding it. From a trade observer’s point of 
view, however, there is one aspect of the meeting 
that deserves an exira-bold headline. It was the 
emphasis that was placed upon consumer attitudes 
toward commercially baked bread. 

Most of the emphasizing of this vexing matter 
was done by C. W. Crawford, U.S. Commissioner 
of food and drugs, but it was echoed elsewhere on 
the program and was further illuminated in the 
address of S. R. Bernstein, editor of Advertising 
Age. Mr. Crawford’s remarks appear in full be- 
ginning on page 34. 

Mr. Crawford appeared as the friend of baker’s 
bread but more importantly as an admonishing 
prophet and evangelist. He brought disturbing 
news from the crackpot front, where a major 
battle has developed in connection with the feder- 
al bread standards hearings. Mr. Crawford and 
his associates have met the spreading attack to 
the best of their ability. They know the falsity of 
most of the accusations and the venality and 
ignorance of many of the bread cranks, but they 
feel that counter-firing with indignant disclaimers 
or even with the truth is not enough. They earn- 
estly counsel the baking industry to stop, look 
and listen. It will not be enough, they warn, to 
come up with a new argument or with more 
powerful persuasions aimed at convincing the con- 
sumer that the bread of today is all that it should 
be. They propose a careful examination of con- 
sumer likes and dislikes and a continuing re- 
consideration and examination of all present con- 
ceptions of what the consumer wants. 

“In any argument to change a consumer’s mis- 
taken belief that bread is not a nutritious food,” 
Mr. Crawford told his ABA audience, ‘you have 
two strikes against you if he doesn’t like its taste.” 

Mr. Bernstein carried the consumer aspect 
along on a little different level. Too many of us, 
he said—including bakers—“make over the mass 
of the people—our customers and prospects—into 
our own image.” But the masses refuse to be made 
over in this way. The essence of good selling and 


De Ww 
Next Month... 


@® MODERN CONVEYING METHODS 
for materials, a talk presented by G. A. 
Jorgenson, chief engineer, Read Standard 
Corp., York, Pa., at the recent American 
Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago, will 
be reprinted in the December issue of The 
American Baker. In a thorough discussion 
of the topic, Mr. Jorgenson covers such 
subjects as dry materials, wet or liquid 
materials, storage facilities, scaling and 
types of conveyors. 

@ FILLINGS AND TOPPINGS for rolls 
and coffee cakes will be the subject of the 
formula feature by A. J. Vander Voort, 
technical editor of The American Baker, 
in the December .issue. It will be the fol- 
low-up to this month’s feature (see page 
20) which features Danish pastry, coffee 
cakes and sweet rolls. Tempting fillings 
and toppings, along with good formulas for 
the doughs, make these products outstand- 
ing among the bakers’ merchandise. 
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of good management, as he saw it, was to look 
at the customers’ problems from their viewpoint. 
“I am not so foolish,” he said, “as to suggest that 
you stop exercising your judgment, or using your 
accumulated knowledge of the bakery business. 
All I am suggesting is that you do not let your- 
self—or your wife—believe that your thoughts and 
feelings about bread and other bakery goods are 
necessarily the same as those of the women who 
buy your bread.” 


A Lifetime of Service 


URING the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion, baking industry leaders gathered to 
honor W. E. Long following his retirement from 
active participation in the industry. The name 
and the personality are well known to the world 
of bread. They have an intimate relationship with 
the history and progress of commercial baking. 
When Mr. Long’s resignation from the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board of the W. E. Long 
Co. was announced at the firm’s general managers’ 
conference early in the summer, the d'stinguished 
group of bakers present rose to pay a tribute in 
the words of Gerard Williams, president of the 
Williams Baking Co. of Scranton, Pa., who said: 
“I think it would be wrong for this meeting 
to adjourn without an expression of appreciation 
of the many things Ed Long has done for us as 
individuals, because our relationship with him and 
his relationsip with us over the years has tran- 
scended the ordinary relationship of buyer and 
seller, and has been on the basis of personal 
help and advice. I think more bakers in the United 
States have become successful bakers because of 
their friendship and acquaintance with Ed Long 
than could be said of any individual who ever has 
had anything to do with the baking industry. 

“I feel that, furthermore, during the span of 
Mr. Long’s experience in the baking industry, 
he has seen the industry emerge from a craft and 
develop into the fifth or sixth largest industry in 
the United States. I think that phenomenal de- 
velopment has resulted from many of the things 
which Ed Long has fostered, promoted and taught 
to this industry; and, therefore, I, for one, want to 
propose that this group here assembled express 
the deepest possible appreciation of Ed Long’s 
service to this industry as well as to this organi- 
zation—and I so move that such be the intent 
and spirit of this meeting.” 

The tribute is welcomed here in the role of a 
guest editorial. No writer of editorials could 
have said what needed to be said more deftly or 
appropriately. 


Making Haste Slowly 


OW do the baking industry’s young execu- 
tives feel about the business which holds 
their future? 

The sessions and meetings during the American 
Bakers Assn. convention giving these young men 
a voice gave observers a feeling of confidence that 
the industry would continue to progress toward 
a $4 billion peak and beyond, giving the Staff of 
Life its vital place on the nation’s table and 
streamlining baking for its own benefit. 

Since its conception the program of permitting 
young executives to train themselves to positions 
of responsibility through cooperative effort has 
progressed steadily, with a committee being 
appointed this year to chart the young men’s 
further progress toward industry leadership in 
the years to come. 

These men are approaching their job with hu- 
mility and in a spirit of service—the sparkling 
addresses delivered at the final session of the con- 
vention showed that they are not blind to possible 
defects, and are ready to do their part in solving 
the industry’s problems, making haste slowly. 





ABA CONVENTION: The aches and pains of the 
baking industry, its weaknesses, its many 
strengths, its sound performance in the past and 
its tremendous potential, its opportunities and its 
obligations all were blended into a formula making 
the industry “Essential for a Strong America”’ dur- 
ing the annual convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago recently. All aspects of the indus- 
try were discussed and analyzed, and sifting 
through the many reports of the three general 
sessions and six branch sessions were the ingre- 
dients for a sounder industry in a stronger Amer- 
ica. An index to convention coverage follows: 


General Sessions .............. Page 14 
The Photographic Spotlight ..... Page 15 
New ABA Officers ............. Page 16 
Convention Sidelights .......... Page 16 


“Is It True— What They Say 
ree Page 34 

Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry Meeting .............. Page 73 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
pe ee Page 73 
Branch Sessions ........ Pages 74, 75, 76 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION DROPS: According to 
official estimates the per capita consumption of 
flour during 1951 will be 133 lb. and the same 
reporting source, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, has revised its 1950 estimate to the same 
figure, which is a new low, representing 84% of 
the 1935-1939 average. Details on page 10 


INDUSTRY PROTEST: Howard O. Hunter, presi- 
dent of the American Institue of Baking, has sent 
a letter to Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) protest- 
ing the recent report of a Senate committee in 
which unjustified and unfounded charges were made 
against the baking and milling industries. In his 
letter, sent on behalf of the baking industry, Mr. 
Hunter lists specific instances of inaccuracies and 
misstatement of facts. Details on page 11 


BAKERY PRICE ORDER: The forthcoming bak- 
ery price order will not be a self-calculating order 
such as the old OPA regulation, it has been vir- 
tually determined by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. Officials say that the new order will contain 
average cost factors, which means some prices 
will be reduced and some raised as far as ceilings 
are concerned. John Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, has been asked to act as consultant in 
final preparation of the order. Details on page 11 


FLOUR MARKET: Developments which contri- 
buted to higher wheat and flour prices this fall 
do not appear to be diminishing in their influence 
on the market, according to George L. Gates, 
market editor of The American Baker. Holding 
back of supplies by producers, larger exports and 
relative scarcity of milling grades of wheat be- 
cause of. damage to the crop—all of which served to 
bolster prices—still are very much a part of the 
picture, he points out. Details on page 12 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 68) 


me te 
This Month... 





Flour Market Review .......... Page 12 
PN a ey f cal auslere ae Pages 20, 21 
Merchandising, Advertising and 

CN csi cere eee: Pages 26, 27, 30, 31 
Successful Selling ..,........... Page 31 
Worth Looking Into ............ Page 32 
De ee MENS 5 Ginko esta tices Page 46 
Ringing the Baker’s Doorbell ...Page 53 


In the Industry Spotlight....Pages 9, 68 








Crusts and Crumbs ............ Page 70 
Convention Calendar .......... Page 79 
Index to Advertisers .......... Page 88 
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Atkinson Milling Co. Develops 
“Fluid’’ Flour Transport System 


MINNEAPOLIS — Announcement 
was made Nov. 6 by F. M. Atkinson, 
president of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, of the development of 
a_ self-contained truck-trailer unit 
capable of delivering bulk flour to 
bakeries from mills which does not 
require flour handling or receiving 
machinery at the point of delivery. 

The bulk flour is conveyed from the 
trailer-truck through a_ three-inch 
flexible hose and all power required 
to move the flour is supplied by a 
gasoline engine-driven air pump 
mounted directly on the trailer. 

The flour is delivered to the bakery 
storage bins in a “fluid” state, rather 
than blown into bins pneumatically. 
The difference in the two systems, 
Mr. Atkinson explained, lies in the 
fact that in a fluid condition, the 
transport of flour requires about one 
pound of air for each 200 lb. of flour 
handled, while in a pneumatic system, 
from one to three pounds of air is 
needed to handle each pound of flour. 

A feature of the: new system is 
that it does not require filters or 
collectors to separate the flour from 
an air stream before it is discharged 
into the storage bins. This feature, 
Mr. Atkinson explained, makes bulk 
storage bins the only needed equip- 
ment at the bakery. 

Mr. Atkinson said that the bulk- 
handling technique was developed 
after a long period of research and 
experimentation. The method has 
been tested at the Atkinson plant .in 
Minneapolis. 

Total pay loads up to 40,000 lb. 
(400 sacks) are possible, depending 
upon highway load restrictions, Mr. 
Atkinson said. He added that a 40,- 
000-lb. load can be unloaded at a 
bakery in approximately one hour. 

The fluidizing device or flour actu- 
ator is mounted on the bottom of 
the truck and the machine consists 
of the adaptation of several basic 
principles applied in a new combina- 
tion, Mr. Atkinson said. The device 
provides an efficient and high ca- 
pacity method of driving “fluid” flour 
to the baker’s bin. 

In the truck, the flour is brought 
to the top of an air lock of adequate 
size from all sections of the tank 
truck or trailer by conventional meth- 
ods which have already been tested 
over a period of years. 

“At this point the air lock continu- 
ously removes the flour from the 
main body of the trailer, which re- 
mains at atmospheric pressure, and 
introduces it into a pressurized cham- 
ber or conduit,” Mr. Atkinson said in 
describing the equipment. 

Air is continuously introduced into 
the conduit or chamber by motor- 
driven pumps which are mounted on 
the trailer in such quantity and in 
such a way as to provide “fluidiza- 
tion” of the flour and the actuating 
force necessary for driving the flour 
through the flexible hose and into 
the baker’s bin. The flour “flows” 
similar to a fluid from the nozzle of 
the hose. 

Mr. Atkinson said that in his com- 
pany’s research with the new meth- 
od, flour has been moved more than 
100 feet horizontally and more than 
50 feet vertically, using only mod- 
erate pressures of 5 to 10 lb. per 
sq. in. He added that by use of ade- 
quate pressure, any bulk storage bin 
in a bakery can be reached. 

The Gramm Trailer Corp., Lima, 


Ohio, is currently adapting its bulk 
flour trucks to utilize the Atkinson- 
developed method, Mr. Atkinson dis- 
closed. The Gramm truck has already 
been tested and proved successful on 
bulk flour but has not yet been 
equipped with the bulk “fluid” flour 
delivery system. 

It is believed by officials of the 
Atkinson Milling Co. that the use of 
this system will become widespread, 
not only in the flour and formula 
feed industries, but also in many oth- 
er fields which must handle findly 
ground materials. Mr. Atkinson cited 
as examples, cement, plastics, chem- 
icals, sugar, starch, etc. He added 
that nearly any powdered or granu- 
lated material can be handled with 
the equipment. 

Mr. Atkinson said that actual sav- 
ings for the baker or other user of 
the system will depend upon the lo- 
cation and conditions of the plant, 
but savings in container costs, pack- 


ing, dumping and handling costs, as 
well as trucking charges, will be 
“substantial.” 

It was estimated that more than 
two thirds of the flour used in bak- 
eries is used in plants located with- 
out direct access to railroad switch- 
ing facilities and officials of the At- 
kinson company believe that these 
plants will benefit most. 

“It is thought that a system com- 
bining the bulk movement of flour 
by rail and truck to bakeries all 
over the country will become feasible 
in the not too distant future,” Mr. 
Atkinson declared. 

To the best of the Atkinson mill- 
ing firm’s knowledge, this system 
represents the most practical, lowest 
cost and most sanitary means of de- 
livering flour by truck yet conceived 
and developed beyond the experimen- 
tal stage. Steps have been taken to 
obtain patent protection on this new 
system, it was stated. 





Milling Industry Urged to Expand 
Promotion of Leverton Diet Study 


MINNEAPOLIS — Increased em- 
phasis on a “grass roots” campaign 
to expand the Common Sense Weight 
Reduction promotion throughout the 
milling and baking industries was 
urged at a meeting here recently. 

Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, pointed out that a new 10-day 
diet planned by Dr. Ruth Leverton 
would be ready for distribution in 
about a month, saying that the new 
diet might act as a “shot in the arm” 
for the bread-is-not-fattening promo- 
tion. 

“The Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion promotion has gotten off to a 
good start,” Mr. Lampman said, “but 
is now at a balance point where it 
must be given further attention in 
order to realize the most benefit from 
the program.” 

“The weight reduction program has 
just scratched the surface, and yet at 


the same time has been remarkably 
successful,” Mr. Lampman added. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, who got 
the meeting under way by back- 
grounding the promotion, pointed out 
that the Wheat Flour Institute had 
been developing material of consider- 
able consequence to the industry, and 
emphasized the importance of the 
campaign to combat the “fattening 
phobia” to both the milling and bak- 
ing industries. 

John Tatam, International Milling 
Co., explained the ways by which his 
company has made use of the Lever- 
ton study, supplying newspaper mats 
and point-of-sale material to its cus- 
tomers. He outlined the intra-com- 
pany campaign aimed at making 
every milling company employee a 
champion of baked foods and other 
foods made with flour, and told the 
listening millers that a similar letter 
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had been directed to most of the 
country’s bakers. 

Other milling companies have put 
into operation promotions based on 
the Wheat Flour Institute work, jt 
was shown, with a growing list of aq- 
vertising media being used to Carry 
the message that bread is not fatten. 
ing to the American consumer. 

Milling industry executives in addi- 
tion to Mr. Steen and Mr. Lampman 
present at the meeting were: M. F. 
Mulroy and W. R. Heegaard, Russel]- 
Miller Milling Co.; E. M. Colton, Col- 
ton Economic Service; F. M. Atkin- 
son and L. P. Johnson, Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co.; John L. Brooks, Ralph §., 
Herman, W. C. Toevs and E. F. Cross, 
General Mills, Inc.; H. R. McMartin, 
P. L. Sather and A. J. Oberg, King 
Midas Milling Co.; George S. Pills. 
bury, Fred H. Wendorf and Bruce 
F. Cruzen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; J. w. 
Gilges and G. A. Utter, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., and John Tatam, 
International Milling Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY ENGINEERS CHART 
PLANS FOR 1952 MEETING 


CHICAGO—One of the highlights 
of the joint meeting Oct. 14 of the 
executive and advisory committees 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers was approval of the tenta- 
tive program for the 28th annual 
meeting of the society. The plan was 
presented by the program chairman, 
Len P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee. 

With the help of Elmer F. Glabe, 
Food Technology, Inc., Chicago, as- 
sistant program chairman, the sub- 
ject matter to be presented, the 
names of the session chairman se- 
lected to preside at each of the eight 
technical sessions, the chairmen of 
the special events, and the tentative 
speakers were reported and approved. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 3-6, 1952. Announcements 
about the program and the other de- 
tails of the conduct of the meeting 
will be sent to members shortly. 

Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, president of the society, pre- 
sided over the entire all-day session. 
About 40 members of the two com- 
mittees reported and received in- 
structions from the executive com- 
mittee for their future work. 











Per Capita Flour Consumption 
Estimated at 133 Lb., New Low 


WASHINGTON—Official estimates 
of per capita flour consumption in 
the U.S. have dropped to a new low. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in the latest National Food 
Situation report, estimates that civil- 
ian per capita consumption of wheat 
flour during 1951 will be 133 lb. At 
the same time, BAE has revised its 
estimate for 1950 down to the same 
level, 133 Ib. 

These new estimates are 3 lb. less 
than the per capita consumption fig- 
ures reported by BAE in its last pre- 
vious food situation report, issued in 
August. At that time, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture agency in- 
dicated that per capita flour con- 
sumption in 1950 was 136 lb. and that 
the same rate of flour use was ex- 
pected to continue this calendar year. 

The latest figure of 133 Ib. for 1950 
also is less than the estimate for 1950 
which was. given in September in the 
BAE’s Wheat Situation report. That 


report showed 1950 per capita con- 
sumption at 134.6 Ib. 

The 1950 and 1951 per capita flour 
use estimate of 133 lb. compares with 
a figure of 135 lb. for 1949, according 
to the food situation report. In 1946, 
per capita consumption was 156 Ib., 
the report shows, and during 1935-39 
the average was 159 lb. Thus, the 
1950 and 1951 figure is 84% of the 
1935-39 average. 

Per capita consumption of rye flour, 
the new food situation report shows, 
will come to 1.5 Ib. in 1951. This 
compares with 1.4 lb. in 1950 and the 
1935-39 average of 2.2 lb. 

Civilian per capita consumption 
of wheat, flour and other wheat 
cereal products in the fiscal year 
1950-51 was 191 lb. (grain equiva- 
lent), BAE reports. This compares 
with 194 lb. the previous year and 
the average of 226 lb. for 1935-39. 

Retail prices of flour and other 
food products are expected to aver- 


age slightly higher in 1951-52 than 
a year earlier, said BAE officials. 
It was noted that, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the urban 
retail price of wheat flour per 5-lb. 
sack in August was 51.9¢, compared 
with the average of 50.7¢ for the 
year ending June, 1951. The price 
of wheat bread per 1-lb. loaf in Au- 
gust was 15.7¢, compared with 15.1¢ 
for the 1950-51 year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ADDITIONAL PROMOTION 
FOR RAISINS CHARTED 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia state director of agriculture, 
A. A. Brock, has announced that the 
proposed advertising and sales pro- 
motion amendment to the marketing 
order for California raisins has been 
approved by both growers and pack- 
ers. The action will set in motion the 
industry’s plans for market expal- 
sion. 
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OPS Lays Concrete 
Plans for Bakery 
Price Order 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has virtually de- 
termined the forthcoming bakery or- 
der will not be a self-calculating or- 
der such as the old OPA order 
MPR 319. 

Price officials say that the order 
will contain average cost factors 
which OPS will determine and which 
bakers will be required to use in de- 
termining their ceiling prices. This 
averaged factor will mean that some 
of the higher priced products will 
be reduced and the lower cost items 
increased as far as ceilings are con- 
cerned. Officials at OPS say that the 
averaged factor will catch the larg- 
est middle bracket group and will 
make for a generally more satisfac- 
tory regulation. 

At the request of the baking in- 
dustry, OPS officials have asked John 
Koetting of the Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, Texas, to act as a consul- 
tant in final preparation of the bak- 
ery order. Mr. Koetting is here but 
is not on duty with OPS since his 
official appointment papers have not 
cleared official channels. He cannot 
serve in any Official capacity until 
final approval of his employment 
record is made. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD SALES MANAGEMENT 
SCHOOL SET FOR FEB. 5-7 


CHICAGO — The recently an- 
nounced school for bread sales man- 
agement, sponsored by Sperry In- 
dustrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
will be held Feb. 5-7, 1952, at the 
Hotel Belmont, conveniently located 
in Chicago’s North Side hotel district. 

In making the announcement, 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, managing director of 
the school, said: “This date was 
chosen to avoid conflict with other 
bakers meetings and _ conventions. 
February is a good time for bread 
sales managers to study basic prob- 
lems of bread selling as a help to 
the planning of their summer busi- 
ness building programs. 

“The school’s curriculum, now in 
preparation, is being planned along 
practical lines and to provide down- 
to-earth, workable solutions for the 
multitude of vexatious and trying 
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problems that confront sales man- 
agers on every hand. Special atten- 
tion will be given to such things as 
the selection and training of sales- 
men; fleet management for efficient 
Cistribution and more effective mer- 
chandising to meet the demands of 
current changes on grocery store op- 
eration, with demonstrations of test- 
ed methods of customer and market 
control. Always the object will be to 
help the sales manager to sell more 
bread and to achieve for his bakery 
a dominant market position,” Mr. 
Wolfe concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY STANDARDS GROUP 
APPROVES MACHINE TYPES 


CHICAGO— Sanitation standards 
on three types of bakery equipment 
have been approved by the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee, it was announced at the meet- 
ing held in Chicago recently, with 
A. T. Prosser, chairman, presiding. 
These standards have been released 
to the six member organization of 
the committee and will be released 
to the baking industry in the form of 
final statements within the next few 
weeks. 

Approval was given to the stand- 
ards on flour handling equipment de- 
veloped by a task committee under 
the chairmanship of Morris Cohen, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City; dough troughs under the chair- 
manship of Carl Bornmann, Cotton 
Bros. Baking Co., Shreveport, La., 
and on mechanical proofers under the 
chairmanship of Albert S. Schmidt, 
Capital Bakers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Other standards were submitted by 
task group chairmen and discussed. 

Following are the additional task 
group chairmen and the equipment 
for which they are responsible: 

Mixers, Horizontal, E. F. Sperling, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles; Mix- 
ers, Vertical, C. F. Steiger, Kroger 
Co., St. Louis; Ingredient Containers, 
C. H. Christoffel, Omar, Inc., Omaha; 
Conveyors, Ted Votteler, Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas; Cake Depositors, Fillers and 
Icing Machines, Howard B. Tolley, 
National Biscuit Co., New York; Di- 
viders and Rounders, John A. Wayt, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; Pan, 
Rack and Utensil Washers, William 
Kollman, Continental Baking Co., 
New York; Ingredient Water Coolers, 
Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, and Pans, Maurice 
M. Jackson, Deppe-Vienna Baking 
Co., Chicago. 











Baking Industry Protests Senate 
Committee Report’s Inaccuracies 


CHICAGO—On behalf of the bak- 
ing industry, Howard O. Hunter, 
president of the American Institute 
of Baking has sent a letter to Sen. 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), protesting 
the recent Senate committee report 
in which the baking and milling in- 
dustries were made objects of un- 
justified charges. 

Sen. Ellender is chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee; it 
was a special subcommittee of this 
group which was commissioned to in- 
vestigate the utilization of farm 
crops, and whose report took the 
milling and baking industries heavily 
to task. A letter from the Millers 
National Federation protesting the 
committee’s action was sent to the 
Senator for inclusion in the Congres- 
Sional Record to give the milling in- 


dustry a chance for rebuttal. Mr. 
Hunter was given a similar opportu- 
nity on behalf of the baking industry. 

The partial text of Mr. Hunter’s 
letter to Sen. Ellender follows: 

Reference is made to U.S. Senate 
Report 604 by the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 36 of the 81st Con- 
gress, authorizing an _ investigation 
relative to expanded use of farm 
crops. 

This letter to you is concerned sole- 
ly with Part III of the report, deal- 
ing with bread and bakery products. 
I understand that the section on Part 
III dealing with the flour milling in- 
dustry is being taken up with your 
committee by the Millers National 
Federation. 

The section of the report on bread 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Raymond K. Stritzinger Retains Position as Chairman 
of the Board and Is Named Chairman of Executive 
Committee—William Fisher Named to Board 


NEW YORK—Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, chairman of the board and pres- 
ident of Continental Baking Co., was 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee and R. Newton Laughlin, 
assistant to the president since 1947 
and vice president since 1950, was 
elected president and a director of 
the company, it was announced re- 
cently. 

In his new position as chairman 
of the executive committee as well as 
board chairman, Mr. Stritzinger will 
continue to direct the administrative 
affairs of the firm. 

In his new position as president, 
Mr. Laughlin, who has been with 
Continental since 1926, will have 
charge of the company’s bakery oper- 
ations. Continental has 83 bakeries in 
65 cities coast-to-coast. 

Also elected to the board of direc- 
tors was William Fisher, who joined 
Continental in 1925. He has been sec- 
retary since 1946 and treasurer since 
May of this year. 

Mr. Stritzinger, who was born in 
Norristown, Pa., the son of a baker, 
has’ devoted his entire career to the 
baking industry. Actually he began 
his career as a route bread salesman 
when he was eight years old for the 
Stritzinger Bakery, founded by his 
grandfather, who himself was the son 
of a baker. 

He joined Continental Feb. 1, 1925, 
as vice president after 17 years ex- 
perience as a bakery manager, super- 
intendent and research department 
executive. As Continental’s vice presi- 
dent he served as regional manager 
until Sept. 6, 1934, when he was elect- 
ed to the board of directors and 
named director of operations. He be- 
came president in 1943 and was elect- 
ed chairman of the board, while con- 
tinuing to act as president, in August, 
1950. 

From a Baking Family 

Mr. Laughlin, who is succeeding 
Mr. Stritzinger as president, takes 
his new post after a long and varied 
experience in the baking field. A na- 
tive of Kansas City, Mo., he started 
his career in St. Joseph, Mo., at the 
age of 13 working weekends and sum- 


mers wrapping bread and performing 
varied tasks in the bakery managed 
by his father. 

Graduating from the University of 
Missouri in 1926, he entered the 
American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago to study baking technology. Aft- 
er his graduation from the institute, 
Mr. Laughlin worked in Continental’s 
Omaha, Neb., bakery in every posi- 
tion from pan greaser to mixer. 

Entering the Continental sales de- 
partment in 1927, he ran bread and 
cake routes, restaurant routes, de- 
veloped new outlets and trained men 
to take over. In 1930 he was named 
regional cake sales supervisor in 
Kansas City, and rose rapidly through 
varied positions until he became man- 
ager of the Continental Memphis bak- 
ery in 1936. 

In 1943 he was transferred to Chi- 
cago as regional bread sales manag- 
er and in January, 1947, became as- 
sistant to Mr. Stritzinger. In 1950 he 
was elected vice president. 
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USDA Orders Cut 
of 350,000 Tons 
in Sugar Quota 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a reduction of 350,000 short tons, raw 
value, in the quantity of sugar deter- 
mined to be required to meet users’ 
needs in 1951. The new total of the 
quotas for all areas is 7,900,000 short 
tons, raw value. 
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1952 Hearings Set 

WASHINGTON—The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Oct. 
22 that a public hearing will be held 
Nov. 29 in Washington, D.C., on sug- 
ar requirements for 1952. The hear- 
ing will be held in the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Auditorium, South 
Building, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
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BULLISH FORCES DOMINATE 
WHEAT PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 





Outlook for Larger Exports, Withholding of Supplies by 
Producers, Lower Quality of Crop Among 
Major Influences 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor of The American Baker 


With few setbacks, wheat prices 
moved upward during October, and 
in early November continued to lean 
toward firmness. A number of the 
more prominent bullish forces took 
hold after the 
harvest period of 
adjustment had 
been spanned, in- 
cluding heavy ex- 
ports, holding 
back of supplies 
by producers and 
reduced avail- 
ability of milling 
grades of wheat 
because of late- 
season damage 
to the crop. Cash 
markets gained 
10@12¢ bu. in the month ending Nov. 
5, and nearby futures advanced 6G 
8¢ bu. Flour prices, meanwhile, were 
pulled along with wheat to levels 
10@20¢ sack above those of early 
October. The flour advance was tem- 
pered somewhat by a strong market 
for the millers’ by-product, millfeeds. 
Bran and middlings climbed $9@10 
ton in the same period, thus absorb- 
ing part of the higher wheat cost 
in pricing flour. 

The developments which contribut- 
ed to higher prices this fall do not 
appear to be diminishing in their 
influence on the market. There is not 
too much apparent to support a bear- 
ish view, although new developments 

if they win wide enough accept- 
ance—can always enter the picture 
to upset expectations. Similarly, even 
though market firmness seems indi- 
cated, no appraisal can be made of 
how far prices can move before a 
correction becomes due. 


WHEAT FARMERS SURE 
OF STRONG MARKET 


The firm belief of wheat producers 
in the prospect for higher prices later 
on in the crop year is behind their 
reluctance to market more of their 
holdings. Through September, some 
121 million bushels of wheat had 
been placed under government price 
support, about 20 million bushels 
more than on the same date a year 
earlier. Farmers have until Jan. 31, 
1952, to decide whether or not they 
want to pledge their wheat as loan 
collateral, enter purchase agreements 
or sell on the open market, and 


George L. Gates 
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RETAIL BAKERIES’ SALES 
HIGHER IN AUGUST 


WASHINGTON—Sales of the na- 
tion’s retail bakeries in August were 
7% above those in July, according to 
the monthly retail trade report of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Sales this August were also 8% high- 
er than for the same month in 1950. 








many have yet to make their deci- 
sions. Recent gains in cash wheat 
prices above net loan levels have 
failed to increase materially the rate 
of farmer marketing. The USDA this 
fall strongly urged farmers to with- 
hold crops from market to avoid tak- 
ing seasonally low prices, and the 
advice seems to have been followed 
widely. How long producers remain 
in this mood probably will have a 
lot to do with the direction of prices. 


STOCKS OF WHEAT 
SHOW REDUCTION 


Stocks of wheat in all positions 
Oct. 1 were the smallest since 1946 
at 1,127 million bushels. Exports of 
108 million bushels of wheat and 
flour (in wheat equivalent) were more 
than double those in the first quar- 
ter of last year, and while domestic 
use of wheat was somewhat reduced, 
disappearance in the period this year 
was 10% greater than last year. The 
reduction in October stocks by about 
80 million bushels in comparison with 
October, 1950, is due also to the 
smaller crop this year. With output 
indicated at 994 million bushels, the 
total harvest is 3% smaller than in 
1950 and 7% below the 10-year av- 
erage. 


QUALITY OF CROP 
BELOW LAST YEAR 


The quality of both the 1951 win- 
ter wheat and spring wheat crops is 
below that of last year. Early sum- 
mer rains caused weed growth and a 
wet harvest in the central winter 
wheat belt, which resulted in a large 
percentage of grain grading “tough,” 
with test weight also lighter. A small- 
er percentage than usual of spring 
wheat is of choice milling quality, 
with only 40% grading No. 1 and 
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the proportion of high moisture grain 
also up. The more limited supply 
of desirable milling grades has been 
responsible for the higher premiums 
paid for cash offerings. Winter wheat 
protein is lower this year, but spring 
wheat has been testing slightly high- 
er than a year ago. 


MOST BAKERS HOLD 
BACK ON BUYING 


Not a great deal of bakery flour 
was purchased during October, al- 
though a spurt of buying of hard 
winters pushed the level of procure- 
ment up somewhat in the last week 
of the month. Very large amounts 
of family types of flour were booked 
with spring wheat mills on an ad- 
vance in prices in the middle of the 
period, however, as buyers covered 
their needs for up to 120 days at the 
prices then prevailing. Most bakers, 
meanwhile, were cautious about fur- 
ther long-term commitments, and in 
most instances simply ordered out 
flour previously booked in hopes of 
more favorable prices later. With 
order balances now being reduced, a 
spurt of buying could contribute to 
wheat market gains as mills hedge 
sales with purchases of wheat fu- 
tures. 


CONTINUED LARGE 
EXPORTS EXPECTED 


The possibility of continued heavy 
exports appeared good in early No- 
vember. The government’s schedule 
calls for shipments of 44 million 
bushels of wheat and rye in Novem- 
ber (mostly wheat) and somewhat 
less in December. While a month ago 
there was some doubt as to the abil- 
ity of the U.S. to reach its goal of 
shipping 225 million bushels of wheat 
by the end of the calendar year, 
that view has now changed. Earlier 
it was thought that with the large 
Canadian crop moving into world 
trade channels demand for US. 
wheat would taper off. However, 
Canada ran into an extended period 
of bad harvesting weather which, 
together with transportation bottle- 
necks, reduced the availability of sup- 
plies for export at ocean terminals 
through the fall and winter. Some 
European importing nations—Britain 
and Germany, for example — which 
earlier had intended to buy in Can- 








Summary of Flour Quotations 





Nov. 3 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 

prompt delivery: 

Chicago 
Spring top patent ......sserceee 5.85 @6.08 
Spring high gluten ...........++. co@ ose 
a, ee ee rrr Con wee 
Spring standard 5.75 @5.98 
Spring first clear 5.30@5.64 
ere Winter Get. cccccvecocscre >. 80 @5.86 
Hard winter standard .......... ».65@5.78 
Hard winter first clear ......... -@5.24 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.06@7.19 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.36@6.94 
Gott winter strGignt ...scccscoce — oe 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.87@6.20 
Bye Meur, WRITS crccsscvecscccee 5.44@5.49 
TO TOU, GOP cc ccccesvcnvevess 4.70@5.04 

New York 
Spring high gluten ...........66.6 6.75 @6.80 
ee Gn e-wes cance ever deneces SS er 
ae 6.40@6.45 
Spring firat CIOMP ...ncccscccccces 6.05 @6.30 
Hard winter short ....... 6.42@6.47 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear ... 
Soft winter short patent ....... 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 





6.22@6.27 


aN ae 


coe@ one 
5.85@6.30 


All quotations cn basis of carload lots, 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
cav@ «eo roe sec ave dee 60 @ os 
6.00@6.25 oe ons -++@... 6.75@6.78 
5.85 @6.10 — Pee --@6.05 6.50@6.53 
5.75 @6.00 ee wr --@5.95 6.40@6.44 
5.45 @5.90 re oe ...@5.55 6.30@6.33 
o+-@... 5.75@5.85 ---@5.90 cor vee 
--@... 5.65@5.75 -.--@5.75 6.30@6.34 
-+-@... 4.80@4.85 ...-@5.40 6.00@6.04 
~-@... %7.15@7.60 ---@6.55 6.35@6.40 
0 ape ro. see ooe@ wee on HM eee 
oe-@..-. &.55@5.65 -..@5.65 6.20@6.25 
" 2 ae ae ers --@5.10 5.45@5.50 
5.30@5.55 200 ca «--@5.92 5.98@6.02 
4.30@ 4.55 o@ ace -+-@4.92 4.97@5.02 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh fN. Orl’ns 
6.80@6.90 6.72@6.77 6.61@6.89 6.45@6.70 
6.55@6.65 6.47@6.52 6.40@6.59 6.25@6.45 
6.45@6.55 6.37@6.42 6.30@6.39 6.10@6.35 
6.35@6.45 5.92@6.22 5.93@6.64 6.00@6.30 
6.30@6.40 6.34@6.39 6.14@6.54 6.00@6.10 
6.20@6.30 6.14@6.19 5.99@6.34 5.85@6.00 
iost wee ose eae o++-@... 495@5.15 
eee atacs ae ee -»-@... 6.10@6.30 
~--@... 5.87@6.62 ---@... 5.65@5.80 
5.45 @5.75 re are oan eke ict 4 
YY Per Se ee ace @ o- 4.80@5.40 
5.85 @5.95 ---@... 5.89@5.95 a Fe 
cre een -+-@ 2. 4.19@5.20 one ave 





ada recently made substantial pur- 
chases of U.S. wheat. Japan also 
has been an active buyer of USS. 
wheat. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
CROPS OFF SHARPLY 


Prospects for a sharp reduction in 
export supplies available from South- 
ern Hemisphere countries also con- 
tribute to the opinion that US. ship- 
ments will boom through the current 
crop year. Because of reduced acre- 
age, Australia now expects to har- 
vest only about 160 million bushels, 
some 23 million below last year. Ar- 
gentine acreage is reported at only 
11 million, compared with 16 million 
last year, and the prospect of exports 
from that country are remote. These 
two nations, are part of the “big 
four” major exporters, along with the 
U.S. and Canada. 


STRONG FEED GRAINS 
HELP PROP WHEAT 


Part of the recent wheat market 
strength has been imparted by ad- 
vancing prices for feed-grains and 
oilseeds. Heavy feed demand in the 
coming year to take care of increased 
numbers of livestock and poultry has 
been widely forecast, and wheat may 
be expected to remain more or less 
in normal relationship to prices for 
these other commodities. Larger than 
usual amounts of wheat may be fed 
to animals, too, but this demand will 
be supplied by lower grades originat- 
ing in both the U.S. and Canada. 
Millfeed, of course, should move with 
feed grains, and as pointed out pre- 
viously, strength in this commodity 
can help offset the effect of higher 
wheat prices on flour quotations. 


WHEAT PARITY GAINS 
AFTER LONG STABILITY 


Parity for wheat advanced 1¢ bu. 
in October to $2.42 bu., the first in- 
crease since June, as average farm 
prices also gained. This can be re- 
garded as an inflationary sign. In 
spite of recent gains, wheat prices 
in early November were still some 
20¢ bu. below prospective ceiling lev- 
els—calculated roughly at $2.74 bu, 
Chicago, on the basis of latest parity 
figures. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES INCREASE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Sales of the 
Kroger Co. for the tenth four-week 
period ended Oct. 6, 1951, totaled 
$78,566,198, a 17% increase over sales 
of $67,212,266 for the four-week peri- 
od a year ago. Cumulative sales for 
the ten periods of 1951 totaled $760,- 
775,578, an 18% increase over sales 
of $644,971,405 for the same ten peri- 
ods last year. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during the 
period was 2,013 compared with 2,075 
stores during the 1950 period, a de- 
crease of 3%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY BAKERIES REPORTS 
$1,837,836 NET INCOME 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for 40 weeks ended Oct. 6, 1951, re- 
ports consolidated net income of $1, 
837,836 after interest, depreciation, 
federal taxes based on tax rates in 
effect during such period, all other 
charges and deduction for minority 
interest. This net income amounts to 
$2.28 a share on 805,045 shares of 
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common stock outstanding, and com- 
pares with net income of $2,193,227 
or $2.72 a share for the correspond- 
ing 40 weeks of 1950. 

For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 6, 
1951, consolidated net income was 
$400,739 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to 49¢ a share and compares with net 
income of $595,411 or 74¢ a share for 
the corresponding 12 weeks of 1950. 

Purity has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 60¢ a share on the 
common stock of the corporation, 
payable Nov. 30, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record Nov. 12, 1951. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGENDORF BAKING FIRM 
RECORDS LOWERED PROFIT 


SAN FRANCISCO—An increase of 
$4,412,278 in net sales and a decrease 
of $266,017 in net profit has been re- 
ported by Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. Sales and earnings before 
taxes set new records but an increase 
in federal taxes of $393,000 accounted 
for the lower profit. 

Net sales for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were $41,531,478, compared 
with $37,119,200 in the preceding year. 
Net profit after taxes for the same 
periods were $1,124,422 and $1,390,- 
439, respectively, 
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OPS PUTS PRICE CEILINGS 
ON GREASEPROOF PAPERS 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has announced dol- 
lars and cents ceilings on glassine and 
greaseproof papers, widely used in 
wrapping and packaging food. 

Following are the announced base 
prices per cwt., f.o.b. mill: for 25 Ib. 
base No. 1 bleached glassine papers, 
in wrapped rolls 12 in. or more in 
diameter, 6 in. or more wide, wound 
on 3 in. inside diameter cores, $22.50. 

For 25 lb. base No. 1 bleached 
greaseproof papers, in wrapped jum- 
bo rolls not rewound, 12 in. or more 
in diameter, 18 in. or more wide, 
wound on 3 in. inside diameter cores, 
$20. 

The following differentials are add- 
ed to base prices for basis weights of 
less than 25 lb.; 60¢ cwt. for each 
pound below 25 lb. basis weight, down 
to and including 20 lb.; $1.50 cwt. 
for each pound below 20 Ib. basis 
weight, down to and including 16 
lb.; $3 cwt. for each pound below 16 
lb. basis weight. 

Other differentials are stipulated to 
cover small shipments, narrow widths, 
winding on other than standard diam- 
eter cores, rewinding, cutting, trim- 
ming, packaging in sheets, handling 
on skids, embossing and plasticizing. 

The new prices are set forth in 
CPR 76. 
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STANDARD BRANDS INCOME 
DIPS DESPITE HIGH GROSS 


NEW YORK—Consoiidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. for 
the first nine months of 1951 amount- 
ed to $6,320,951 after taxes, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to $1.81 per share, Joel 
S. Mitchell, president, has announced. 
Net income after taxes for the same 
nine months of 1950 was $8,494,680, 
or $2.49 per share. In both periods, 
3,174,527 shares of common stock 
were outstanding. 

Net sales of the company and do- 
mestic subsidiaries totaled $256,236,- 
635 for the nine months ended Sept. 
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30, 1951, against $223,494,477 in the 
like 1950 period. 

For the third quarter of 1951, con- 
solidated net income after taxes was 
$2,095,767, or 60¢ per share, com- 
pared with $3,695,773, or $1.10 per 
share in the third quarter of 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








KROGER DIVIDENDS 

CINCINNATI — A quarterly divi- 
dend of 40¢ and a year-end dividend 
of 25¢, totaling 65¢ a share, on com- 
mon stock of the Kroger Co. were 
declared at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. The dividend is 
payable Dec. 1 to shareholders of 
record as of Nov. 9. At the same 
time directors authorized a quarter- 
ly dividend of $1.50 on the 6% first 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 2, 1952, 
to shareholders of record as of Dec. 
14. A quarterly dividend of $1.75 was 
also declared on the 7% second pre- 
ferred stock, payable Feb. 1, 1952, 
to shareholders of record as of Jan. 
15, 1962. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE INCOME DROPS 
DESPITE INCREASED SALES 


KANSAS CITY—A net income of 
$1,561,397 based upon unaudited fig- 
ures has been reported by Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. for the 40 weeks end- 
ed Oct. 6, 1951, after depreciation and 
interest and after provision of $1,- 
908,374 for federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes. 

Net sales for the first 40 weeks 
of 1951, including the Buffalo plant 
acquired in December, 1950, and the 
Milwaukee plant acquired July 1, 
1951, totaled $52,996,917, against 
$42,690,907 in the same period of 
1950. 
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SALES OF OMAR, INC., SET 
NEW RECORD; PROFIT CUT 


OMAHA—Another new record of 
sales was set by Omar, Inc., for the 
year ending June 30, but a sharp in- 
crease in federal taxes cut the 
firm’s net income. For the 18th con- 
secutive year, volume was above the 
preceding year—$31,775,091 com- 
pared to $28,306,507 for the same pe- 
riod in 1949-50. 

Net profit was $831,057 compared 
with $1,028,401 in the preceding year. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Ee 


ES ee 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ......... 


General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


Guess +. & ©. Dam Co., OD. POE. ones cca ccaes 


Sept. 29, Nov. 3, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Novy. 3: 


Great A. & P. Tea Co........ 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 


8 SIME a ae 


——1950-51— 1951 1951 
High Low Close Close 
A os tne 514 3 % 41, 
Saacniahs 21% 17 19 181% 
aes awe ae 99 93% 94% 93 
Sas Facies 12 1014, 11% ly 
agi OS he 162 149 155% 156 
oree wads 132% 132% oere 132% 
eaten 34 221s 2414 23% 
SA Se: 107% 107% ane 1674 
eee 3534 31% 32% 31 
eres 18454 164 169 164% 
pelican cece 31%, 27% 293, 2934 
yer ee 64 56 6434 62%, 
sere Ss 35 2954 31% 321% 
bia ewe eae 109 107 106 104 
scheoes 2156 17% 18 1834 
ee 104 99 101 99 
Bid Asked 
patie geecbes 118 119 
ES AIS 11 114% 
beter ateriorm tic alin erase 19% 1954 
Fh Re 6% 6%, 
susie Kipencoce 107 109 
ae ae 5% 6 








Continued High Sales Level for 
Milling, Baking Products Seen 


NEW YORK—A strong demand for 
products of the milling industry and 
for baked goods during the remain- 
der of 1951 and the early part of 
1952 is foreseen in an analysis from 
Standard & Poor’s Industry Surveys 
on baking and milling. 

A rising trend of disposable per- 
sonal income is expected to help keep 
the demand strong during the next 
several months, and sales should ex- 
ceed those of a year ago during 1951 
with higher average’ selling prices, 
according to the analysis. A contin- 
ued high level of sales is looked for 
early in 1952. 

In most instances, profit margins 
are expected to be maintained on the 
prospective larger volume. 

However, higher tax rates likely 
will lower earnings in 1951, while 
more favorable comparisons are in 
prospect for early in 1952 because 
of increasing consumer purchasing 
power. 


Dividends should be adequately 








October Flour Production Shows 
Increase from September Total 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 














western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 

Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1951 1951 1950 
IN rs 655i ei akhpinaig ne ee oue 2,193,184 2,002,734 1,894,154 
A rt rn ee 1,287,919 1,133,498 1,136,117 
Interior Northwest .............. 2,383,311 2,041,385 1,958,318 
DR ria so ov eee wc ccecweseces 3,671,230 3,174,883 3,094,435 
EE TT 1,417,352 1,198,892 2,556,847 
ee Re Eee rae 4,386,503 3,816,766 4,087,864 
I bib his oe da tcdnnewcs sees 5,803,855 5,015,658 5,452,982 
Semttie-TAGOMAh 2c cc cciscscvees.s 857,083 709,517 796,301 
ESERIES ie Mire Belper eer ee 282,008 227,389 209,917 
Interior North Pacific ........... 209,611 175,669 198,752 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ........... 1,348,792 1,112,575 1,204,970 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST ....... 2,533,006 2,041,056 2,310,539 
EE ne ER 15,550,067 13,346,906 13,861,404 
Percent Gf UB. TOUT 626k csweens 74.1 74.3 75 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. .... 20,985,000 18,208,000 18,811,000 





covered by earnings and present 
rates should hold. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING NET 
DECLINES TO $3,517,846 


NEW YORK—Lowered net income 
in the face of increased gross sales 
is shown in the statement of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. Net income for 
the 39-week period ended Sept. 29, 
1951, was $3,517,846 on sales of $125,- 
181,480, compared with $3,557,863 on 
sales of $111,534,229 for the 39 weeks 
ended Sept. 30, 1950. 

For the 13 weeks ended Sept. 29, 
net income was $723,225 on gross 
sales of $41,774,264, compared with 
an income of $1,575,151 on a gross 
of $39,211,352 for the comparable 
period in 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STERLING DRUG SALES 
SET NEW RECORD HIGH 


NEW YORK — Sales of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., and subsidiary companies 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30 
reached a new record at $115,813,638, 
an increase of 12%. 

Net profit after taxes was $9,534,- 
172, or $2.41 a share of common stock, 
compared with $2.75 a year ago. Pro- 
vision for federal and foreign income 
and excess profit taxes was up 51.1% 
from $8.8 million in 1950 to $13.3 mil- 
lion in 1951. 

The board of directors have de- 
clared an extra dividend of 25¢ a 
share and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ a share on the common 
stock, both payable Dec. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 16. 
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GENERAL BAKING’S NET DROPS 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of The General Baking Co., 
has announced that the estimated 
net profit of the company for the 
39-week period ended Sept. 29, 1951, 
after estimated federal income taxes 
of $1,899,039, amounted to $1,589,938, 
equal to 68.76¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with an es- 
timated net profit for the correspond- 
ing period of 1950, after estimated 
Federal income taxes of $1,286,369, of 
$1,787,582, or 81.35¢ a common share. 
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Convention Theme Is Emphasized by John T. McCarthy, ABA Chairman (at Microphone), and Karl E. Baur, President 


ABA Turns Spotlight on Future 


Industry Challenged to Maintain Highest Quality of 
the Staff of Life —“Essential for a Strong America” 


Possible solutions to local and national events affecting the 
profitable operation of bakeries and the development of a stronger 
baking industry internally and externally were outlined for the 
nation’s bakers during the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. at Chicago’s Hotel Sherman, Oct. 13-17. 

Using the ABA theme, “Essential for a Strong America,” as 
their base point, leaders in the baking industry and nationally 
known figures from other fields thoroughly explored the range 
of problems facing the industry, culminating in an address which 
showed the baking industry who its enemies are—those food 
faddists and unqualified observers who are portraying bread as 
the “leading villain” in attacks on the quality of the nation’s 
food supply. | 

These attacks are coming with increasing frequency an 
emphasis in newspaper and magazine articles, in radio and tele- 


vision broadcasts, in books and pamphlets, and from “so-called 
health food lecturers,” according to C. W. Crawford, commis- 
sioner of food and drugs, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Crawford was the convention keynoter with his timely 
address, “Is It True—What They Say About Bread?” before the 
first general session Oct. 15. 

Mr. Crawford said the issuance of the proposed standards 
of identity for bread and rolls “signaled a barrage of criticism un- 
like any we had ever experienced. Except for a very few these 
letters were consistently critical, or even violently abusive.” 

“I wish it were possible for you leaders of the baking indus- 
try to read these letters from Mrs. Irate Consumer,” Mr. Craw- 
ford said. “They reveal not only what many people believe about 
the proposed bread standards, they show what many people be- 
lieve about the baking industry and (Continued on page 17) 
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The Photographic Spotlight 





ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—The theme of the annual convention 
of the American Bakers Assn., “Essential for a Strong America,” was sounded 
at the opening general session. Among speakers at that session, shown above 
from left to right, were Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, ABA 
president; Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman 





ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—A report from Washington and the 
young bakery executives session were among the closing events on the pro- 
gram of the American Bakers Assn. annual convention. Shown above from 
left to right, are Louis L. Gardner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis., and 
C. J. Patterson, Jr., C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, both of whom appeared 
on the young bakery executives session; George L. Mehren, director, food 
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ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—Industry problems and measures 
to solve them got a thorough airing during the branch sessions of the annual 
convention of the American Bakers Assn. Shown above are industry per- 
Sonalities who took part in two of the sessions, At the left, at the wholesale 
pie branch session are Joseph M. Creed, counsel for the ABA, Washington, 
and Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise Baking Corp., New York, president of the 
National Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers, chairman of the session. In 
the second picture from the left is James Henderson, Case-Moody Pie Corp., 
Chicago, who also appeared on the wholesale pie session. In the second picture 








of the American Institute of Baking; Charles W. Crawford, U.S. commissioner 
of food and drugs, and John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, ABA 
chairman. They pleaded for an industry awareness of its internal and external 
problems, and broadly defined the opportunities facing the industry, which 
later sessions considered in detail. 
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and restaurant division, Office of Price Stabilization, who reported on regula- 
tions affecting the baking industry at the close of the general session, and 
James Q. du Pont, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., who 
spoke at the young executives session. At their sessions, the young men of 
the industry considered their obligations with humility, looked at the present 
with pride and faced the future with confidence, 





from the right are William S. Marr, Hall Baking Co., New York, and Earl B. 
Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, who were on the panel of the house-to-house session. 
Others taking part in that session, shown at the right, are John O. Perreault, 
Richmond (Va.) Public Schools, and Carlos S. Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’s 
Bakery, San Diego, both of whom made talks; Chester E. Borck, Borck & 
Stevens, Bridgeport, Conn., session chairman, and Duane R. Rice, Rice’s 
Bakery, Baltimore, a panel member. Also appearing on the panel was Fred 
W. Bakemayer, White Baking Co., Indianapolis. 
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Curtiss H. Scott 


Curtiss H. Scott, J. Roy Smith 
Elected by Bakers’ Association 


CHICAGO—New officers of the 
American Bakers Assn. were elected 
at a meeting of the board of govern- 
ors in the Hotel Sherman here last 
week during the ABA annual con- 
vention. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, Ky., was named chair- 


man, with J. Roy Smith, Smith’s 
Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala., elected 
president. 

First vice president is John R. 


Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa. 
Second vice president, H. W. Kil- 
patrick, Kilpatrick Baking, San 
Francisco, reelected; treasurer, Wil- 
liam M. Clemens, Trausch Baking 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and secretary, 
Harold F. Fiedler, Chicago, reelected. 
The executive committee is com- 
posed of Thomas Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; F. W. 
Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N. J.; L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, II1.; 
J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Dallas, Texas; 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; Mr. Kil- 
patrick; E. L. Southwick, Detroit, 
Mich.; Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver; Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, and 
H. W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Governors-at-large are: Mr. Car- 
ence; John R. Dwyer, Firch Baking 





ABA BRANCH SECTIONS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The separate branches of the 
American Bakers Assn. elected 
new officers of the sections dur- 
ing the recent ABA convention 
in Chicago. They are: 

WHOLESALE BREAD—Bev- 
erly Peel, Richter’s Bakery, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE — Will- 
iam Taggart, Colonial Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WHOLESALE PIE—Nathan 
R. Rogers, Paradise Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., reelected. 

MULTI-UNIT-RETAIL—John 
S. Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., 
Indianapolis, chairman; L. Car- 
roll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., vice chairman. 











Co., Erie, Pa.; Joseph Hexter, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. 
Kelley; S. S. Langendorf, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, San Francis- 
co; John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; C. J. Patterson, 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City; Mr. 
Scott, and Russell T. White, White 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Scott attended Purdue Uni- 
versity and the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis. He became af- 
filiated with the Grocers Baking Co. 
in 1919, at which time the company 
joined the ABA. He was elevated to 
che post of secretary-treasurer in 
1930 and also was made superinten- 





dent of the company’s plant in Louis- 
ville. He became president in 1940. 

Besides Louisville, the Grocers 
Baking Co. has plants in Bowling 
Green, Lexington, Owensboro and Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; Johnson, Tenn.; Bedford, 
Evansville, New Albany and Oakland 
City, Ind. 

Mr. Scott is president of the Louis- 
ville Safety Council and a member 
of the Associated Industries of Ken- 
tucky. He is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Louisville Trust Co. and 
a member of the Audubon and Big 
Springs Country Clubs, the Penden- 
nis Club and the Louisville Sales- 
men Council. His other civic interests 
inciude membership on the board of 
the Salvation Army and active par- 
ticipation on the Louisville Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Louisville Executive Club and the 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce. He 
is also an accomplished pianist and 
has provided entertainment at nu- 
merous meetings of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. 

He served as an alternate on the 
ABA board of governors since 1942 
and on the program and planning 
committee of the Bakers of America 
Program for two years. He was elect- 
ed a governor-at-large of the ABA 
in October, 1950. He is married and 
has one son and a granddaughter. 

Mr. Smith is vice president and 
general manager of Smith’s Bakery, 
Inc., with plants in Mobile, Ala.; 
Pensacola, Fla.; Meridian, Laurel and 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

A graduate of Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Mr. Smith is a past presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Assn.; 
the Tri-State Bakers Assn., and the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce. He is 
also a member of the Country Club 
and Rotary Club of Mobile. 

His firm has been a member of the 
ABA for 48 years. He was elected 
a governor of the association in 1944 
and was chosen first vice president 
at the annual convention in 1950. 








ABA Convention Sidelights 








Approximately 35 representatives 
of the younger group in the baking 
industry attended a young men’s 
luncheon at the Sherman Hotel Oct. 
15. Bakers, allied tradesmen and 
trade press representatives who ful- 
filled the organization’s age qualifica- 
tions attended the meeting. 

Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of the Feuchtenberger 
Bakeries, Bluefield, W. Va., acted as 
chairman, assisted by Joseph Biety 
and John Masterson of the American 
Bakers Assn. staff. Lucius Hamilton, 
White Baking Co., Indianapolis; John 
T. Lorick, Standard Brands, §Inc., 
New York, and Herbert Ungles, Un- 
gles Baking Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
were named to a committee to chart 
expansion plans for the young ex- 
ecutives’ group. 


Most of the staff of the American 
Institute of Baking and the Bakers 
of America Program was on hand 
along with the ABA staff to make the 
convention more comfortable for the 
visiting bakers and allied trades. 

2 

The president’s and chairman’s re- 
ception was one of the social high- 
lights of the ABA convention. As has 
become the custom, the reception was 
held in the grand ballroom of the ho- 
tel Sunday evening, with John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., then 
chairman of the association, and Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 


burgh, ABA president, as hosts. Mrs. 
McCarthy and Mrs. Baur were also 
a part of the reception line, along 
with other industry dignitaries. For 
Mrs. McCarthy it was the first offi- 
cial duty since her recent marriage 
to the ABA official. 


The annual bakers dinner dance 
was the featured event of the evening 
of Oct. 15. An innovation of the affair, 
held in the grand ballroom of the ho- 
tel, was the special section of tables 
reserved for the young executives’ 
group and their wives or lady friends. 


» 

From its quarters on the mezzanine 
floor of the Hotel Sherman, the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago rendered its 
usual service to the industry. Visit- 
ing bakers and their guests were 
made welcome by Mrs. Louise K. 
Buell, executive manager of the club, 
and her staff. 

* 


Several well-attended cocktail par- 
ties were sponsored by allied trades 
firms preceding the dinner dance on 
Oct. 15. 

* 


J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., 
Mobile, Ala., new president of the 
American Bakers Assn., is a son of 
Gordon Smith, much-beloved veteran 
in the baking industry and one of 
the guiding lights behind the Allied 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Howard 0. Hunter 
Elected New AIB 
President 


CHICAGO — Howard O. Hunter, 
for the past two and a half vears 
executive vice president and director 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
was elected the institute’s president 
at the annual election meeting of the 
board of directors held Oct. 16. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., was reelected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the institute; Milton Petersen, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, vice 
chairman; Joseph A. Lee, Standard 





Howard O. Hunter 


Brands, Inc., New York, treasurer, 
and Paul Chapman, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, secretary. 

The executive committee of the in- 
stitute is composed of the follow- 
ing: Mr. Caster; Mr. Fetersen; Mr. 
Lee; Ernest L. Southwick, Farm 
Crest Bakers, Inc., Detroit; C. Ever- 
ett Casto, Ward Baking Co., New 
York; G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Curtis 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. Scott, newly elected chairman 
of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn., also became 
a member of the institute’s board, 
and will serve on it with F. W. Bir- 
kenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp. 
Newark; Paul E. Clissold, Bakers 
Helper, Chicago; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York; H. S. Mitchell, Swift & 
Co., Chicago; Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc.; Harry W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du 
luth, Minn., and Messrs. Caster, Cas- 
to, Chapman, Lee Petersen, South- 
wick and Thomas. 


————————————EE 
COVERAGE OF AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSN. MEETING 


CHICAGO — Editorial coverage of 
the annual convention of the Americaa 
Bakers Assn., held at the Hotel 
Sherman here Oct. 13-17, was handled 
by the following staff members of 
The American Baker: W. E. Lit 
gren, F. W. Cooley, Jr., and D. @ 
Neth, Minneapolis; Don E. Rogers 
and H. S. French, Chicago, and Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., New York. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
its principal product, and in fact 
about the food industry as a whole. 
“These attacks are directed main- 
ly at your principal product, en- 
riched bread—the bread you are 
making upon the recommendation of 
the great majority of the outstand- 
ing nutritional scientists of this coun- 
try, the bread that played a large 
part in practically eradicating a 
number of nutritional deficiency dis- 

eases from our population.” 
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d Mr. Crawford cited specific in- Ore Nae 
“ stances in which consumers have ‘ 
g : aid ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—Harold F. Fied- Bakers of America Program. At the right Mr. Fiedler 
foolish but deep-seated prejudices, 
e such as: ler, left, secretary of the American Bakers Assn., and is shown as he presented the secretary’s report to the 
‘d ? “White flour and refined sugar are Wells O. Wheeler, Sugar Crest Doughnut Co., Portland, convention with the aid of a chart listing the principal 
isonous and ought to be outlawed. Ore., are shown above at the ABA convention looking services of trade associations, and supplied in detail by 
ac “Milling removes all the worth- Ver one of the many displays showing the work of the the American Bakers Assn. 
while nutrients from wheat, and the 
ite flour that goes into our dail es , 
eed is eandae worthless from : The general session Oct. 15 was the philosophy of freedom, but say- baking industry, to the memory of 
nutritional standpoint. an open meeting of the board of gov- ing that America’s strength in this Henry Stude, recently deceased lead- 
“The best part of the wheat berry ernors of the bakers’ association with laudable undertaking can only come er of the baking industry and long- 
is sold for cattle feed, or is used to John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., from an America that itself is strong — Rag — a _— 
extract the vitamins for sale as diet- Toledo, chairman of the association, t home. eee aoe page Ts ge 
ary supplements which the public as session chairman. Following the Never was a strong America more Propose t at t oe bute © made a 
needs because of its impoverished singing of the Lord’s Prayer and desperately needed than now,” the part of the pl —— 
bread. “The Star Spangled Banner” by Wil- ABA chairman said in emphasizing it was accepted unanimously by the 
“Millers use harmful chemicals to liam E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Read- the theme of the convention. Strong membership. 
bleach flour. Bleaching further de- ing, Pa., the 1951 meeting got offi- Physically — strong mentally — and 3 
Atali he flour. cially under way with the reading of Confident of our own power in facing Bakers of America 
n-ne ag h I by Daniel J. world conditions today.” 
“Bakers use other harmful chemi- the treasurer’s report by Daniel J. i : oad 
Uhrig, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chica- “Between those who sell their in- Program Plans Charted 
= > go, treasurer, and the secretary’s fluence and those who follow the Dynamic leadership, research and 
1,402 ATTEND BAKERS’ report by Harold F. Fiedler, ABA demands of pressure groups, our law- technical know-how, effective adver- 
CONVENTION secretary. makers and officials are confused and _tising and merchandising and a maxi- 
. The essentiality of the baking in- bewildered, and the result is bad, ex- mum public relations effort on all 
CHICAGO—Final registration for quystry was delineated by Karl E.  travagant, selfish government,” Mr. fronts add up to a “fool-proof formu- 
the American Bakers Assn. annual Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, McCarthy said. “A confused citizen- la for the advancement of baked 
convention here Oct. 13-17 totaled resident of the ABA. He outlined Ty doesn’t know where to turn for goods regardless of competition,” S. 
Pp Boar 
1,402, compared with a registration the progress of American Bakers the truth or where to find patriotic §. Tyndall, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
of 1,380 last year. Assn. headquarters during the past Americans among civilian officials. New York public relations counseling 
= :,£ year, Showing how the association is “Congress wants lower prices, but firm, said at the Oct. 15 afternoon 
constantly striving to better its serv- the farm bloc believes farmers need session of the convention devoted to 
y g : : : : 
cals to fabricate loaves that are a_ ice to the industry. higher prices. Unions want a lower’ the Bakers of America Program. His 
‘er, travesty on real bread.” “This service to the membership ©0St of living, but are in favor of talk, entitled A Bakers TO Ameri- 
& Mr. Crawford closed by paying’ is continuous, because an informed higher wages—thus they all work ca Program,” came after a series 
ry: tribute to the “producers of our most industry is a progressive industry, 48@inst the lower prices they say of reports on the several phases of 
in- important food,” saying that “We and only those who are set up to be they want. ; the program. 
ow- should bear in mind that bread is informed and to think nationally can _—_ Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- The session was under the chair- 
Mr. both a universal food and a symbol inform and advise nationally,” Mr. ing Co., Rockford, Ill, chairman of manship of John T. McCarthy, who 
rm of life—it is the staff of life.” He rec- Baur stated. “Factual information is the board of the American Institute opened with the assertion that the 
jer- ommended that the. baking industry essential, and ABA must and will of Baking, spoke on.the accomplish- program, which was organized five 
ew find out what consumers want and continue to supply it.” ments of the AIB during the past years ago, now is the recognized 
ral give it to them. The baking indus- year, and introduced Howard O. voice of the baking industry. He then 
rtis t id. to kee Slaps Pressure Groups Hunter, executive vice president of the introduced Karl E. Baur, who ex- 
Ss a 
; ry has a challenge, he said, p 
uis- 





bread above suspicion, and to make 
it so good that after grace, the first 
thing children will say is ‘Please 
pass the bread!” 

(Editor’s Note: The complete text 
of Mr. Crawford’s speech begins on 
page 34 of this issue.) 


Mr. McCarthy took a resounding 
slap at influence and pressure groups 
at all levels of government, censur- 
ing the “breakdown in basic stand- 
ards of honesty in high government- 
al places,” pointing out the necessity 
of America’s strength in spreading 


institute, for his formal report on the 
institution. Joseph M. Creed, Wash- 
ington counsel for the American 
Bakers Assn., gave the report on the 
national affairs committee. 

Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., New York, paid tribute, for the 


panded on that theme by presenting 
“a condensed factual report on the 
activities and progress of the pro- 
gram.” 

He declared that, from a modest 
beginning, “the program has become 
an ever increasing part of the indus- 





ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—The various phases of the Bakers of 
America Program were reviewed at the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. by speakers shown above. From left to right, they are F. W. 
Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, who reported on program 
advertising; John R.. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., who told about 


merchandising; S. S. Tyndall, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York public 
relations counseling firm; J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala., 
who reviewed the public relations phase, and Duane R. Rice, Rice’s Bakery, 
Baltimore, the consumer service phase. The introduction to the session was 
supplied -by Walter H. Hopkins, director of the program. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Morrison Milling Co. 
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A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
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J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
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Hard Wheat Flour 
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try’s determination to maintain and 
expand the market for commercially 
baked foods, to reverse the down- 
ward trend of consumption of wheat 
flour products and to properly influ- 
ence the thinking of the American 
people toward us and our service to 
them. 
Staff Personnel 

Mr. Baur briefly outlined the work 
and experience of the program staff, 
“every member selected for his 
knowledge and ability in an individu- 
al field and for his desire to serve.” 
The over-all direction is by Walter 
H. Hopkins, who has an extensive 
background in baking, advertising 
agency work and association posi- 
tions. Joseph Biety has charge of 
advertising and its related activities 
and Robert Quinlan heads the mer- 
chandising phase. 

Dudley McFadden, “the wheel of 
our very important public relations 
phase,” has a background of news- 
paper, press service and public rela- 
tions work. A fourth phase, consumer 
service, is handled by Howard O. 
Hunter, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, with a staff of personnel experi- 
enced in the fields of nutrition, home 
economics, education and food pub- 
licity. 

The endorsement by the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. of the bread en- 
richment program was cited by Mr. 
Baur as a “perfect vehicle to tell an 
industry story through the press, 
radio and television.” 

He closed by asking those not on 
the industry promotion team to sub- 
scribe at once. “Put back into your 
industry a small part of what you 
take out so that more will be forth- 
coming—put a penny on the drum 
to keep on growing.” 

Mr. Tyndall was introduced by Mr. 
Baur, who explained that the Hill 
& Knowlton firm is “conducting an 
investigation of our position and 
problems” and will provide recom- 
mendations within several months. 
Mr. Tyndall, the executive on the 
Bakers of America Program account, 
reviewed briefly the history of his 
firm, then outlined some of the facets 
of an effective public relations pro- 
gram. 

He said that industries have found 
public relations to be of great value 
on accomplishing two basic objec- 
tives. They are (1) helping to gain 
wider acceptance of their product, 
complementing and supplementing 
the work of advertising and sales 
promotion, and (2) seeking better 
understanding of the industry and 
its contributions to public welfare 
among groups that influence public 
policy, so that industry may safe- 
guard its right to operate at a profit, 
reasonably free from discrimination 
or extreme regulation. 

“We feel that the baking industry 
can use public relations to accom- 
plish important objectives in both of 
these areas,” he said. : 

Mr. Tyndall then listed the specific 
channels of public relations—printed 
materials, education, public speaking, 
Washington activity, employee rela- 
tions and publicity—and said that it 
was essential to use all of these tools 
in any broad-gauged program aimed 
at influencing public opinion. 


The Maker’s Reputation 

“A fundamental of great impor- 
tance is to establish the maker’s rep- 
uation as a solid foundation for sales 
and advertising,” he said. 

“We had this fundamental in mind 
when we gave these remarks the 
title, ‘A Bakers TO America Pro- 
gram.’ The human beings, the bak- 
ers and their helpers, behind com- 
mercially baked goods are not as well 
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Convention Quote: 


“I know of no industry which oiferg 
greater opportunities to the young 
men of this country than this essen. 
tial baking industry.”—Earl B. Cox, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, presj- 
dent of the American Society of Bak. 
ery Engineers. 





known as they should be. If the bak- 
ers themselves, as well as their prod- 
ucts, are taken to their public in a 
friendly, neighborly way, the result 
is bound to be greater confidence in 
commercially baked goods.” 

Mr. Tyndall suggested that bakers 
should adopt and “publish far and 
wide” a statement of their way of 
life and of their creed. Such a state- 
ment can be a foundation to support 
all industry activities. 

Switching from the more general 
aspects of public relations to the 
specific needs of the baking indus- 
try, Mr. Tyndall presented a number 
of questions that have presented 
themselves for study. (These are listed 
as a special feature on page 70 of this 
issue.) 


Team Work Needed 

What the industry will be able to 
do about its problems will depend on 
the team work of those who produce, 
deliver and sell bakery products, Mr. 
Tyndall said. And to stimulate their 
cooperation there must be leadership 
which has imagination, breadth of 
knowledge and viewpoint, and energy 
and skill in communicating ideas. 

“While the baking ingustry’s major 
problems, and many of the subsidiary 
ones which bear on the per capita 
consumption, are tougn challenges, 
we are confident of their solution,” he 
said. ‘Experience in situations which 
appeared at the outset much more 
forlorn than the one with which this 
industry is confronted, leads us to be 
completely optimistic. The job will 
take time, patience and persistence. 
It requires a sustained major effort. 
It will require a substantial invest- 
ment of money. It can and will be 
done.” 

Mr. Hopkins, who followed Mr. 
Baur on the session, traced the his- 
tory of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, and declared that to under- 
stand the vastness of the program 
One must live with it day-by-day and 
witness what it is doing for the bak- 
ing industry. 

He recalled that when the program 
was started, the major problem fac- 
ing bakers was the declining per 
capita consumption of wheat flour, 
and bakers realized that their prin- 
cipal competition came not from the 
baker down the street but from other 
foods seeking a bigger share of the 
consumer’s food dollar. 


Program Objectives 
The first year of the program was 
spent largely in organization and in 
setting forth the objectives, which 
were (1) to increase the consump- 
tion of and the appreciation for com- 
mercially. baked foods, and, (2) to 
position the baker in the minds of 

(Continued on page 22) 





Convention Quote: 


“Public relations is' not something 
which can be conducted from a 
office in Chicago. . . . We need great- 
er participation in public relations 
programs from individual members 
and from members in specific areas 
acting as a group.”—Duane R. Rice, 
Rice’s Bakery, Baltimore. 


—7 
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Danish Pastry. Coffee Cakes, Sweet Rolls 


a * 


* * 


* * 


Merchandise Them Fresh, With Tempting Toppings and Fillings 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Teehnieal Editor, The American Baker 


DANISH PASTRY DOUGH 
Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
4 02. salt 
\% oz. ground cardamon 
2 lb. shortening 
Add gradually: 
41b. whole eggs 
Dissolve and add: 
1 lb. 12 oz. yeast in 
8 lb. cold milk 
Then add and mix until just about 
smooth: 
14 lb. bread flour 
4 lb. pastry flour 
Allow the dough to rest for about 
10 min. Then roll in 2 lb. butter 
and 2 lb. puff paste shortening, which 
have been mixed together previous- 
ly. Give the dough two three-way 
and one four-way folding. Allow it 
to rest for about 10 min. before 
making up into various units. 
Note—Do not overmix. Give the 
dough 5 to 10 min. rest between 
foldings. 


WHOLE WHEAT DANISH PASTRY 
DOUGH 

Mix the following into a cold dough 
using the same mixing procedure 
as used in the Danish pastry dough: 

61b. bread flour 

31b. whole wheat flour 

4lb. cold milk 

2 lb. whole eggs 

1lb.40z. brown sugar 

1 lb, 4 oz. shortening 

4 oz. malt 

2 oz. salt 

1 lb. yeast 

Lemon and vanilla flavor to suit 

When the dough is mixed, place 
in refrigerator and allow to relax 
for about 20 min. 

Then roll in either of the following 
blended shortenings: : 
Roll-in Blend (No. 1) 

Mix together: 

4lb. puff paste shortening 

4 lb. butter 

2 oz. salt 

Roll-in Blend (No. 2) 

Mix together: 

4 |b. butter 

4 lb. shortening 

8 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 

2 oz. salt 

Give the dough two three-way 
folds, allowing about 20 min. between 
folds. Return to the refrigerator after 
the last fold and allow the dough 
to relax about 1 hr. before making 
up into desired shapes. 

After baking, use either a glucose 
or an apricot glaze to glaze above 
products. 

ROLL-IN SWEET DOUGH 

Cream until light: 

2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar or 

dextrose 

1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 

12 oz. butter 
5% oz. salt 

% oz. cardamon 

4 oz. mace 

Lemon or vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 

4\b. whole eggs 
Dissolve and add: 

2 lb. yeast 

8 lb. cold milk 

Then add and mix aontil smooth: 

10 lb. bread flour 

10 lb. pastry flour 





This dough should be made to 
come out at about 60° F. or less 
and kept cool. It should be on the 
soft side. Allow the dough to rest 
for about 15 min. 

While the dough is resting mix to- 
gether: 

4 lb. butter 
4lb. shortening or puff paste 
shortening 

Divide the dough in half and roll 
out to an oblong piece about 2 by 3 ft. 
and about % in. thick. Then take 
one half of the butter mixture and 
cover two thirds of the dough. Fold 
the dough and then roll out again 
to its original size. Then fold again 
and allow to rest for 15 min. Repeat 
this procedure again. This gives the 
dough three foldings. Place in the 
refrigerator for about 1 hr. and then 
make up. 

Do the same thing with the other 
half of the dough and butter mix- 
ture. After the products are made 
up, allow to proof and then bake at 
about 380 to 400° F. 

Note—If desired, the dough can 
be made up into various units right 
after the dough has had the re- 
quired number of folds. The panned 
shapes can be placed in the refrig- 
erator and held from 24 to 48 hr. 
The products will proof somewhat 
during this period and will require 
very little additional proofing be- 
fore being baked. 


COFFEE CAKE AND SWEET 
ROLL 
(Dough No. 1) 
Cream together: 
8 lb. emulsifying shortening 
8 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar or 
dextrose 
1 Ib. malt 
2 Ib. butter 
10 oz. salt 


Add: 
7 lb. eggs (part yolks if desired) 
Then add: 
20 lb. milk (variable) 
5 lb. yeast 
Flavor to suit 
Mix in: 
32 lb. bread flour 
13 lb. pastry flour 
Dough temperature 78 to 80° F. 
Allow to come up about three 
fourths and fold. Rest about 5 min. 
and place on bench. Scale into units 
of desired size. Round up or make 
up into oblong shapes. Allow to rest 
for about 10 min. and then make 
up into various shapes. 


COFFEE CAKE AND SWEET 
ROLL 
(Dough No. 2) 


Cream until light: 
2 lb. granulated sugar or 
dextrose 
1lb. 8 0z. brown sugar 
8 oz. malt 
1 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
4 lb. emulsifying shortening 
5 oz. salt 
Grated rind of 4 lemons 
Add gradually: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
1 lb. yolks 
Dissolve and add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
8 lb. water 
Mix slightly and then add: 
14 lb. bread flour 
4 1b. cake flour or pastry flour 
Dough temperature 80° F. Fer- 
mentation time about 2 hr. Scale 
into units of desired size and allow 
to rest about 10 min. Then make 
up into units of desired shape. 
Note—Rich doughs of this type 
color up rapidly in the oven, so be 
sure to watch the oven temperature 





Sweet Yeast Raised Products 


ITHIN the last 25 to 30 years Danish pastry has become a 
popular product in this country. It originally was brought to 

us by bakers from the Scandinavian nations, where it has been made 
for hundreds of years. Danish pastry products are merchandising 
naturals, because most housewives are unable to 


A. J. Vander Voort 


make them. Danish doughs lend themselves to the 
making of a large variety. Braided rings, butter 
horns, crescents, snails, pretzels and bear claws 
are only a few of the many shapes that can be 
produced. Danish doughs are easily refrigerated, 
and many bakers take advantage of this fact by 
making dough into various shapes, proofing part 
and baking for immediate sale and keeping the 
balance to be baked as needed during the day. 
Sweet yeast doughs offer the baker a good oppor- 
tunity to present a wide variety of tempting prod- 
ucts to his customers. Sweet doughs and products 


can be refrigerated without difficulty, which makes them fit con- 
veniently into the production schedule. After the products are baked, 
it is important that they be finished off with a good glaze and icing. 
Good fillings and toppings are required for appeal to eye and taste. 
Formulas for these will be published in the December issue of The 
American Baker. As with all bakery goods, a keynote in the produc- 
tion of Danish pastry, coffee cakes and sweet rolls should be quality. 


le 


and baking time closely. The tem- 
perature of the oven should be about 
365 to 385° F. depending upon the 
size of the units—large units requir. 
ing the lower baking temperature. 


TURK’S HEAD COFFEE CAKES 
Place 4 Ib. rolled-in coffee cake 
dough in machine, add the following 
ingredients and mix until smooth: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
3 oz. yeast 
4 oz. sugar 
1]b. raisins 
1 1b. currants 
12 oz. diced mixed peel 
6 oz. chopped candied cherries 
After the dough is mixed, scale 12. 
oz. pieces of dough and place in wel] 
greased turk’s head pans. Give ful] 
proof and bake at about 375° F. 


SWEET ROLLS 
bread flour 
soft wheat flour 
water (variable) 
salt 
sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4 lb. shortening 
2 1b. yeast 
2 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
2lb. whole eggs 
Flavor to suit 
3 lb. raisins (optional) 
Dough temperature 82° F. To bench 
% hr. after mixing. 


WHOLE WHEAT SWEET DOUGH 

8 1b. whole wheat flour 

13 lb. water (variable) 
41b. shortening 

2 lb. yeast 
16 lb. bread flour 

1lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
1lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
4lb. brown sugar 

8 oz. salt 

5 lb. seedless raisins 

Dough temperature 82° F. Take to 
the bench 30 min. after the dough is 
mixed. 

Procedure: Mix together sugar, 
salt, milk solids and shortening. Add 
the eggs gradually. Dissolve the yeast 
in part of the water. Add the balance 
of the water to the sugar-shortening 
mixture and then add the flour. When 
partially mixed, add the yeast solu- 
tion. When nearly mixed smooth, add 
the raisins. 


POTATO COFFEE CAKE AND 
ROLL DOUGH 


(Sponge) 


20 Ib. 
5 lb. 
13 lb. 
4 oz. 
4 |b. 


Sponge: 
6 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. potato flour 
8 lb..4 oz. water 
12 oz. yeast 
Temperature »86° F. Floor time 
about 1 hr. 


Dough: 
8 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 
4 oz. salt 
2 1b. 4 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
2 lb. shortening 
2lb. 4 oz. eggs (whole) 
12 oz. yolks 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
% oz. nutmeg 
Dough temperature 82° F. Floor 
time about 10 min. 


Procedure: Mix the sponge the 
same as a batter sponge. The 
is mixed in the regular manner. 
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STOLLEN 


Mix together: 
3 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. butter 
3 lb. shortening 
3% oz. salt 
40z. malt 
%4 oz. mace 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Add: 
11b. whole eggs 
1 1b. yolks 
Dissolve: 
1lb. 4 oz. yeast in 
8 lb. milk 
Add this to the above mixture. 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
20 1b. bread flour 
2 1b. soft wheat flour 
Then add: 
6 lb. bleached raisins 
6 lb. seedless raisins 
2 1b. citron (cubed) 
21b. chopped glaced cherries 
1 lb. blanched almonds (chopped) 
Dough temperature 82° F. Punch in 
2 hr. To the bench 40 min. later. 
Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 10-15 min. and then make 
into stollen shapes. Wash with egg 
wash and proof. Then bake. When 
removed from the oven, glace with a 
glucose glaze. When cool, ice the stol- 
len with white icing and sprinkle 
chopped glaced cherries on top. 


FORM CAKES 
(Yeast Raised) 

Cream together: 

8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. butter. 

Add: 

12 oz. yolks or whole eggs 

Then add: 

1 oz. yeast dissolved in 2 oz. water 

Then add and mix in until smooth: 

10 lb. of sweet dough which has 

been broken in small pieces 

Allow the dough to rest for about 
30 min. Scale into turk head forms 
and give about three fourths proof. 
Then bake at about 375° F. 

When baked and cool, ice with a 
thin water icing. They may also be 
glazed with an apricot glaze or pow- 
dered sugar may be sifted on them. 


SWEET DOUGH 
(Straight, No. 1) 
Mix together: 
140z. granulated sugar 
1lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
3 0z. malt 
% oz. nutmeg 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually: 
120z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
3 1b. milk 
Sift together and add: 
Slb. 4 oz. bread flour 
1 lb. 8 oa. soft wheat flour 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
70z. yeast dissolved in 
1lb. milk 
The dough temperature should be 
about 78-80° F. Allow the dough to 
come up to a full rise and then punch. 


It is then ready to be used for the 
form cakes. 


SWEET ROLL DOUGH 
(Straight, No. 2) 
50 1b. flour 
26 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
9Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
91b. shortening 
4lb. yeast 
4 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
6 1b. whole eggs 
Dough temperature 82° F. First 
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“punch, 1 hr. 15 min. approximately. 


To the bench, 10 min. 

Procedure: Mix together shorten- 
ing, sugar, salt and milk solids and 
gradually add the eggs. Dissolve the 
yeast in part of the water. Add the 
balance of the water to the mixed 
ingredients. Then add the flour. When 
partially mixed, add the yeast solu- 
tion and mix until the dough is 
smooth. Do not overmix as this 
toughens the dough. 


SWEET ROLL DOUGH 
(Batter Sponge) 
Mix together: 
16 Ib. flour 
1 lb. 2 oz. yeast 
13 lb. water 
Sponge temperature 86° F. Take 
sponge at drop or approximately 1 
hr. 20 min. to 1 hr. and 40 min. 


Dough 
7 1b. cake flour 
2 1b. bread flour 
7 oz. salt 
5 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
5 Ib. shortening 
11b. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 

Dough temperature 82° F. Floor 
time 10 min. 

Procedure: Break up the sponge 
with the dry ingredients and part of 
the flour. Add the balance of the in- 
gredients and mix until smooth. 

Precaution: Do not overmix, as this 
toughens the dough. 

Note: This dough is very satisfac- 
tory for machine-made sweet rolls 
and coffee cakes. 

RICH DANISH PASTRY 

Blend together: 

11b. 8 oz. brown sugar 

1lb. 8 oz. emulsifying shortening 
3% oz. salt 

% oz. cardamon 

1% oz. lemon 

6 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
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A Traditional Combination—Sweet Rolls and Coffee 


Dissolve and add: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
4 lb. 8 oz. water 
14 oz. yeast 
Sift and add: 
6 lb. bread flour 
31b. pastry flour 
Mix to a smooth dough. Tempera- 
ture 60° F. Let rest about 10 min. 
and spot in blended roll-in. 
Blend and chill: 
11b. 8 oz. butter 
1 lb. 12 oz. margarine 
11b. 8 oz. emulsifying shortening 
Fold three three-way folds. Allow 
dough to rest between foldings. After 
the third fold allow to relax about 
1 hr. in the refrigerator before mak- 
ing up. 
DANISH PASTRY 
(Using Potato Flour) 
Rub together until thoroughly in- 
corporated: 





Tempting and Delicious—Coffee Cake 


1 lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 
11]b. shortening 
loz. salt 
12 oz. potato flour 
60z. milk solids (non-fat) 
% OZ. mace 
% oz. lemon 
Add: 
2 1b. whole eggs 
2 1b. cold water 
Add: 
7lb. bread flour 
Dissolve and add: 
2 lb. cold water 

14 0z. yeast 

Mix to a smooth dough. Tempera- 
ture 60° F. 

Roll in: 

21b. margarine 
1]b. butter 

Give three three-way folds. 

Allow to rest between rollings and 
then give about 1 hr. rest in the 
refrigerator before making up. 

WHEATEN SWEET DOUGH 

Blend together thoroughly: 

3 1b. 8 oz. brown sugar 
4lb. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
40z. salt 
12 oz. honey 
11b. milk solids (non-fat) 
% oz. vanilla 
% oz. maple. flavor 
Add and blend: 
3 1b. whole eggs 
6 lb. 8 oz. water 
Add: 
8 lb. whole wheat flour 
9 1b. bread flour 
Dissolve and add: 
2 1b. yeast 
3 lb. water 

Mix to a smooth dough. Tempera- 

ture 80° F. Time: 1 hr. 45 min. 


BRAUNSCHWEIGE? COFFEE 
CAKE 
1 gal. milk 
1lb. yeast 
9 1b. bread flour 
Let ferment for about 1'4 hr. until 
it drops, then cream up: 
4 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4lb. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
2 1b. yolks 
2 1b. whole eggs 
4 oz. salt 
Add the sponge to this and 
4\b. cake flour 
4]b. bread flour 
Mix until smooth. 
Then add and mix in: 
2 large oranges (ground fine) 
1 large lemon (ground fine) 
(Continued on page 72) 
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the American people. Then the differ- 
ent phases—advertising, merchandis- 
ing, public relations and consumer 
education—were developed. 

“You really must live with the 
program every day to see clearly all 
that has been accomplished,” Mr. 
Hopkins said. “We who constitute 
your Bakers of America Program 
staff know full well that progress 
has been made and that results have 
been obtained in our five years of 
strenuous activity. 

“You have today a very much bet- 
ter press than the industry has ever 
had in its history. You have accept- 
ance where you had a rather reserved 
attitude. You have a desire for co- 
operation with the bakers expressed 
by editors, news commentators, writ- 
ers, directors of women’s programs 
on radio and television. 

“This has come about because the 
press is aware that the bakers are 
in an aggressive campaign. They 
know things about the baking indus- 
try today which they never knew 
before. 

“Undoubtedly running through your 
minds as I say this is a question, 
if this is true, how come these criti- 
cal articles which have appeared in 
certain publications in the last couple 
of years. 

“The answer is that the bakers 
have their backs up. They are no 
longer taking passively the unwar- 
ranted charges which a few writers 
make. The industry is in the spot- 
light. We attract attention in our 
drive. Naturally this infuriates the 
critics of the industry who have man- 
aged to get by in the past with no 
rebuttal. Naturally they scream a 
little louder.” 

Cooperative Activity 

Mr. Hopkins declared that the pro- 
gram has enlisted the support and 
cooperation of medical people, scien- 
tists in the field of nutrition, home 
economists and many others. It has 
fostered cooperation with grocers 
and restaurant operators. The co- 
operative activity generated by the 
program is continuous, not occasional 
splashes. Week after week, firms af- 
filiated with the baking industry and 
others completely outside help tell 
the baker’s story through paid ad- 
vertising, merchandising and _ pub- 
licity. 

“These things we consider a meas- 
urable progress,” Mr. Hopkins said. 
“In the past five years your program 
has built on a solid base on which 
we can continue to build.” 

Detailed reports on the advertis- 
ing, merchandising, public relations 
and consumer phases of the program 
were then presented. 

Advertising is helping accomplish 
the ends of the program in three 
major ways—selling a commodity, 
selling a service and seeking employ- 
ment for the manufacturing facilities 
and invested dollars—F. W. Birken- 
hauer, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 





Convention Quote: 


“. .. Too many of us in the indus- 
try accept things as they are for our- 
selves alone, forgetting that what 
previous industry leaders built can be 
easily wasted, unless we continue to 
build strong upon their strong foun- 
dation.”—Karl E. Baur, Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, ABA president. 
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ark, said in his talk on this activity. 
He said that the term “national ad- 
vertising’”’ is misused and misinter- 
preted, that actually all advertising 
is local, no matter where it appears. 

“Advertising is read or heard lo- 
cally by individual consumers. Ad- 
vertising affects a consumer in terms 
of the money she has to spend lo- 
cally, in a local retail outlet. Adver- 
tising is truly a tremendous force, 
but actually you do not sell anything 
nationally. You may sell something 
on a national scale and in national 
volume, but all the buying volume 
is made up of individual purchases 
by local consumers.” 


Advertising was selected to receive 
a major share of the program funds 
at the outset, because it was a me- 
dium that could get a message across 
to the greatest number of people at 
the least per-unit expense and in 
the least possible space of time, Mr. 
Birkenhauer said. 

Publications in a vanety of circu- 
lation fields are selected to carry the 
messages. They include the women’s 
service publications which have large 
circulations, the weekly periodicals 
of broad circulation and the romance 


magazines, which appeal to the 
younger homemakers. 
Mr. Birkenhauer then described 
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how the advertising was planned, 
stressing that the job is larger than 
only a matter of selling bakery foods. 

“We are building a knowledze of 
the quality of your products ang 
mine,” he said. 

Cost of Advertising 

It is important, Mr. Birkenhauer 
said, to look at the advertising from 
the standpoint of cost per unit. One 
of the four-color pages in the Ladies 
Home Journal, for example, costs 
.3¢ for each potential buyer of the 
product reached by the message. 

“It is difficult to find words to 
express clearly the significance of 
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1. From this single, vigorous, budding yeast cell... 
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LIKE COUNTING THE STARS IN THE 


HEAVENS. This colony counter aids 
skilled bacteriologists in controlling the 
quality of yeast. The scientific method is 
always used to produce Fleischmann’s! 
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EVEN THE CONTROLS ARE CON- 
TROLLED. Constant watchfulness is the 
price of a uniform quality yeast. Here, a 
trained technician adjusts one of the 
heaters on the Kjeldahl apparatus used 
to determine the amount of nitrogen in 
yeast —one of the many controlling factors 
in yeast quality. 


2. A strain of fine, 
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BABY YEAST outgrows its ‘“‘clothes” but 
fast. Seed yeast is tiny for only a little 
while. From small glass flasks at the start, 
it requires ever larger containers. Some 
end up in immense stainless steel tanks. 





active yeast is started .. . (1 hour) 


A FAMILY 


... Of energetic yeast 
you bake better goods, 
increase profits! 


e@ Your pound cake of Fileisch- 
mann’s Yeast began as a single 
microscopic yeast cell. Selected for 
strength and vigor, it reproduced 
itself billions of times. 

But the leavening ability of this 
family of billions would never be 
realized if its quality and uniform 
ity were not closely supervised 
during growth. 

Fleischmann scientists and tech 
nicians, working in the world’s 
greatest center of yeast knowledge, 


we te’ have the facilities to control, pte 


ING. Loaves look perfect, don’t they? 
Here Floyd Schoonover, in charge of the 
Commercial Bakery Unit, scores bread 
for color, grain and texture, three of the 
many factors in the total score. Com- 
mercial type loaves are baked regularly as 
a final check. 





PROOF OF THE YEAST IS IN THE BAK- 


duce and deliver to you, yeait 
that is dependable. 


The uniform baking results you 
enjoy is the product of more than 
80 years of Fleischmann 

and development. When you u# 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, your 
goods have top flavor, quality and 
sales appeal . . . while your operat 
ing costs are reduced and profil 
increased. “? 
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Make it better . . 
sell more of it with 
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our bread anniversary advertising,” 
Mr. Birkenhauer said. “The amaz- 
ing series of testimonial statements 
from leading doctors and scientists 
of our day, their approval of using 
their names in paid advertising— 
these two facts constitute an accom- 
plished feat which never has been 
duplicated in the history of a food 
product.” 

Plans for program advertising dur- 
ing the next year still are being for- 
mulated and perfected, he reported. 
In recent weeks a number of mat- 
ters have come up in the industry 
which may result in a change of 
method of attack during 1952. 
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“On this you may be sure—what- 
ever we do, whatever is decided to 
be the exact thing needed, the cam- 
paign will continue to be aimed at 
the broadest possible list of consum- 
ers covering every angle of the bak- 
ing industry operations,” he said. “It 
will be carefully planned with the 
best brains of the advertising busi- 
ness called in on every idea and 
project.” 


Merchandising Phase 


In discussing the merchandising 
phase of the program, John R. Dwyer, 
Firch Baking Co., Inc., Erie, Pa., 
said that this was an excellent ex- 


ample of “how to make several dol- 
lars grow where only one grew be- 
fore. It is a matter of bringing into 
your operation the cooperation of 
other people to help get your own 
job done. 

“Merchandising, as we see it in our 
program operation, is primarily a 
campaign to obtain the efforts, the 
talent and the financial resources of 
other people in building the interest 
of consumérs in your own product.” 

As an example, Mr. Dwyer cited 
the advertisements featuring peanut 
butter sandwiches, which the pro- 
gram ran early last summer. Long 
before the ads were scheduled to ap- 








3. Under supervision, growth is encouraged by ideal repro- 


duction conditions . . . (2 hours) 


PORTRAIT 


cells that can help 
reduce costs and 


Free Fleischmann service. You'll 
find Fleischmann men alert to 
help you with any bakery produc- 
tion or selling problems you may 
have. Call on them for expert help 
at any time. No obligation! 





4. So that only uniformly energetic yeast cells go into Fleisch- 


mann’s Pound Yeast. (3 hours) 









FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


BAKERY PRODUCTION SERVICE. 
Your needs and problems are familiar to 
Fleischmann personnel. Mr. G. H. 
Ekstedt, right, Bakery Production Serv- 
ice manager, checks production costs and 
product quality for a baker customer. 





FIND OUT WHY more bakers than ever 
say, ‘Use Fleischmann’s Yeast for the 
finest fermentation. Keep quality and 
sales high with Fleischmann Service.” 
Just call your Fleischmann man. 


IN THE NEW BRIGHT BLUE-AND-WHITE 
WRAPPER. Famous for over 80 years. 
Bakers know there’s no finer yeast in the 
world than Fleischmann’s. 





FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 
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Convention Quote: 


“Directly as a result of your pro- 
gram and its campaign, we are get- 
ting more support from related fields 
and from our allied industries than 
is any other organization, no matter 
what its resources or what its politi- 
cal power may be.”—Walter H. Hop- 
kins, director, Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. 





pear the merchandising department 
contacted the major producers of 
peanut butter, who began to build 
promotions coinciding with the series. 

As a result, Mr. Dwyer said, “sev- 
eral weeks before your ads appeared, 
you bakers had thousands of sales- 
men working tor you.” 

He commented that this activity 
was an excellent example of how the 
four divisions of the program coor- 
dinate their thinking, planning and 
action “so as to drain the last drop 
out of any possible promotion which 
will sell more bakery foods.” He also 
mentioned the “Summertime Is Sand- 
wish Time” promotion in which the 
four departments coincided their spe- 
cial activities. 

Other operations of the merchan- 
dising department include cooperat- 
ing with similar departments of na- 
tional magazines, working with gro- 
cer organizations and joining forces 
with advertising departments of the 
program members. 

“Through merchandising, through 
the increasing use of our material by 
bakers and through the collabora- 
tion of others in the food and other 
fields, your Bakers of America Pro- 
gram is penetrating deeper and deep- 
er into the consciousness of the con- 
sumer—making more effective our 
campaign of insuring that the baker 
obtains an increasing share of the 
consumer dollar,” Mr. Dwyer said. 

Duane R. Rice, Rice’s Bakery, Bal- 
timore, in a discussion of the pro- 
gram’s public relations phase, said 
that this activity attacks industry 
problems, spreads news of the indus- 
try, seeks to position the baker in 
the public’s mind and builds a back- 
log of knowledge which will serve 
to break the attacks on the in- 
dustry. 

While public relations can be di- 
rected from a central point, it must 
be conducted at the national and the 
grass-roots levels simultaneously if 
it is to have any measure of success, 
he said. 


Publicizing Enrichment Anniversary 


He explained the mechanics of pub- 
licizing the tenth anniversary of en- 
richment, one of the major projects 
during the past year. Materials used 
included a factual history of enrich- 
ment, 5-minute and 13-minute radio 
scripts, newspaper and magazine 
stories and a vast amount of special 
releases. 

The color spreads, cover pages, fea- 
ture articles and other material re- 
lating to bakery goods in the nation- 
ally-circulated magazines do not hap- 
pen by accident, Mr. Rice said. They 
are the result of careful contact work 





Convention Quote: 


“The program of the (consumer 
service) department functions in such 
a way that both the consumer of to- 
day and the potential customer of the 
future are kept informed of the val- 
ue of bakery foods and of their right- 
ful place in the diet.”—J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala. 











by representatives of the Bakers of 
America Program “who have estab- 
lished themselves as sources of val- 
ued and valuable information which 
these food page editors recognize and 
will use.” 

Other activities of the public rela- 
tions department that were cited in- 
cluded the gathering of industry 
facts and figures, presenting the bak- 
ers’ story in chart form and prepar- 
ing speeches for program members. 

Mr. Rice called for more statistics 
on the baking industry, commenting 
that many requests for this type of 
information are received, but that 
little is available. Volume 


reports, 
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ingredient usage and other items: can 
be used for publicity. to carry the 
message of the importance of bakers 
to every home in America, he said. 

All of the current work of: the pub- 
lic relations phase will continue, and 
a special picnic promotion along with 
campaigns on seasonal events are 
being planned for next year. The en- 
richment material will continue to be 
built. The campaign to put more pro- 
gram members on radio and televi- 
sion programs will be intensified. 

“No bakery product will be neg- 
lected and no opportunity missed to 
distribute news of our industry which 
shows the facts of the baking busi- 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOMES SERVE... 


| (| WHITE BREAD. ~ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





DOUGH WHITENER 


J. R. SHORT 


MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 





ness. .and its vital position in our nha- 
tion today,” Mr. Rice declared. 

“We need greater participation in 
public relations programs from indi- 
vidual members and from members 
in specific areas acting as a group. 
Plans are formulated to carry our 
projects into your areas, and we will 
be calling on you. 

“I can assure you with a convic- 
tion based on my knowledge of what 
has been done and what is to come 
that the coming year will see an even 
greater series of strides forward.” 

The function of the consumer serv- 
ice phase of the program is to serve 
the consumer and through this serv- 
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May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Convention Quote: 

“We bakers are important people 
in our community and, as such, should 
not hide under a cover of politica] 
neutrality for fear we may lose the 
sale of a few items.”—John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
ABA chairman. 





ice to protect and extend the market 
for products of the baking industry, 
J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc. 
Mobile, Ala., said in a report on this 
activity. 

The department operates in three 
areas—in developing and disseminat- 
ing nutrition education materials, in 
developing and testing of recipes call- 
ing for bakery foods and in the field 
of food publicity. 

Down to facts and figures, Mr. 
Smith reported that distribution of 
the “Wheel of Good Eating” wall 
poster passed the 750,000 mark dur- 
ing the current year; that 200,000 
copies of the “Eat.and Grow Slim” 
booklet were distributed ‘in the first 
nine months of the year; that more 
than 100,000 copies of ‘First Bell 
Means Breakfast” have been sent out 
this year, and that the _ booklet, 
“Bread—a Visit to a Modern Bak- 
ery,” had a distribution of more than . 
150,000 copies during the year, ex- - 
clusive of distribution by bakery 
firms. 

He said that 156 bakeries in 38 ~ 
states and Hawaii purchased a total 
of 539,210 copies of these items dur- 
ing the first six months of the year. 

Recently, the clippings and tear 
sheets received on one day showed 
that the food pictures, stories and 
features had been used in 46 cities in 
11 states in publications with a com- 
bined circulation of more than 15 
million. Each month food editors of 
331 newspapers, with a circulation 
of more than 38 million, receive from 
the American Institute of Baking a 
food picture, recipe and story. 

Another activity of consumer serv- 
ice is that of participation by mem- 
bers of the department in conven- 
tions of doctors, home economists, 
journalists, educators, agricultural 
workers, restaurant operators and 
others. 

An exhibit at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Home Economics 
Assn. resulted in requests for more 
than 47,000 consumer service items. { 

When tied together, all of this ma- , 
terial emphasizes the daily use of .7 
bakery foods at all meals; Mr. Smith ~ 
said. Through its service to millions ™ 
of American consumers, the depart- 
ment protects and extends the mar- 
ket for the products of the baking 
industry. : 



























Young Executives 
Session the Climax 


The general session was continued ~ 
Oct. 17 with talks on production ang 
the impact of government regult 
tions and with the young bakery @ 
ecutives session, which is becomim 
more and more an important parts 
the ABA convention programe 4 

John T. McCarthy, session @hait 


(Continued on page 65), gy 
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Convention Quote: 


“A package is a pretty accurate 
reflection of the regard a manufac 
turer has for his own product.” 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secrée- 
tary, Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 
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Smaller Pies Urged for Volume, Profit 


One of the Retail Baker's Greatest Sales 
Potentials Lies in the Promotion of Pie. 
Which Is Still America’s Top Dessert 


By John T. Richter and Henry Piafilin 
Brechet & Richter Co. 


E would like to pass on some 
ideas we have received from 
retail bakers for increasing 


your pie volume and pie profit, solv- 
ing the two problems facing retail 
pie bakers: 

Not enough profitable volume 

Too much work. 

First, we would like to tell you a 
little bit about the potential for pies. 
Pies are America’s first dessert. As 
shown by an International Milling Co. 
survey 37.9% of the men and 25.7% of 
the women rated it as their number 
one dessert choice. Ice cream was a 
poor second, with an over-all rating of 
16%. Yet, only 4% of the bakery vol- 
ume comes from pies. 

What is the answer? Housewives 
bake over 80% of the pies consumed. 
We are enjoying about 90% or the 
bread business. At one time, the 
housewife made her own, now she 
buys it. The roll business is enjoying 
a very high percentage. But on pies, 
we have only been receiving, up un- 
til now, about 15% to «0%. In fact 
pies are the second largest item 
made at home; only biscuits come 
first. 

Why is it that housewives bake 
at home? General Mills, Inc., says 
here are some probable reasons: 

@ Lack of confidence in quality and 
ingredients. 
@ Fear that commercially produced 
bakery goods are not maae under 
sanitary conditions. 
Criticism of eating quality of com- 
mercially produced items. 
Desire for freshness. 
Believe home bak.ng is cheaper. 
Desire for more variety. 
These items, we can counteract. 
The other items, such as the natural 
instinct inherited through the ages 
to provide something for their fam- 
ily with their own hands, the desire 
to please their family with their own 
work, their home economic train- 
ing, and of course, recipes they ob- 
tained from magazines and newspa- 
pers, are hard to beat. But we can 
certainly lick the major items listed 
above. 


Quality Foremost 

Take that item of quality; we buy 
the best to bake the best. 

Fear that commercially made bak- 
ery goods are not made under sanitary 
conditions. Let’s keep bakeries clean 
and invite our customers into the 
back of the bakery. Many bakers are 
putting windows between their shop 
and their selling area to show their 
customers how clean a_ production 
department they have. 

Criticism of eating quality. How 
does your product taste? In our pro- 


duction department, we taste test, 
and do other tests of our merchan- 
dise before it is ready for shipment. 
When did you taste your items last? 
Are they as flavorful, as tender as 
your particular customers like? 

Desired freshness. Proper produc- 
tion schedules, and perhaps use of a 
retarding box or freezer will solve 
this. 

Home baking is cheaper. Some 
bakers have costed home recipes and 
put them in the window along with 
their price and shown how actually 
it is almost as cheap to buy items 
as to make them at home. Others 
have taken an item that sells for 40¢ 
a dozen, and priced them at six for 
25¢ Actually, they are making more 
money, but to the housewife, it seems 
like a smaller price. 


Added Variety, Added Profit 

Variety. For example, a bakery in 
Minnzapolis that changed hands just 
recently. It enjoyed a nice volume 
until it was taken over by this bak- 
er; but he immediately added consid- 
erable variety to his line. His busi- 
ness went up immediately. Same cus- 
tomers, same location, but more va- 
riety. 

Well, there is your potential. 500% 
increase. We got it on bread; we give 
them what they want, the quality 
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SMALLER PIES URGED—The charts shown above were used by Mr. Richter 
and Mr. Pfafflin to back up their argument that the merchandising of smaller 
pies is one answer to increased pie sales by retail bakers. The presentat‘on 
was made th:s Fall to bakers throughout the Upper Midwest during a series 
of regional meetings sponsored by the Associated Bakers of Minnesota and 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 





they are looking for; and we can do 
that on pies. If we only double our 
present volume, it would be a good 
deal for us. 


A Selling Job Ahead 


Here is another thought. We have 
a selling job on nutrition to do. These 
same surveys show that the public 
thought that puddings and custards 
were more healthful and nutritious 
than pies and listed fruits, fruit des- 





4 in.— 


Add 2/16¢ if meringue toppiug. 
6 in.— 


gredient cost, margin 72%. 
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Ingredient Cost for Two-Crusted Pies 
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Ingredicnts—Average selling price, cents 
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Add 4/10¢ if meringue topping. *Suggest SRP of 30¢ because of higher in- 


Cherry, 
mince, peach, 
Apple, lemon, pineapple, Blueberry, 
pumpkin, raspberry, gooseber y, 
custard blackb rry boysenberry 
.018 018 d 
647 057 065 
065 075 083 
15 15 15 
31 100 81 
028 028 .028 
-104 127 .146 
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25 25 25 
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Ingredieats—Average selling price, cents 


Add 1l¢ if meringue topping. *Suggest 75¢ selling price, margin 54%. 
Margin is figured by taking selling price less ingredient cost divided by cost. 
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serts, and ,ice cream all as having 
more nutrition than pies. They for- 
got completely about the fruit value 
in the filling, the vitamins in the 
flour, the shortening, minerals, ete. 
The reason is the other industries 
have done a selling job. We have to 
do the same thing. 

Now we would like to show you 
what some actual retail bakeries 
have done to increase their pie busi- 
ness. They have sold smaller sizes. 
Take Olsen’s Bakery in Minneapolis. 
He makes eight to ten 8 in. pies a 
day; he makes 75 to S80 4 in. pies. 
Cliff Myhr in Minneapolis says 10 to 
1: For every 8 in. pie he bakes and 
sells for 60¢, he makes 10 4 in. pies 
selling for 15¢. Bill’s Bakery at Min- 
neapolis has the same story; 10 4 in. 
pies at 15¢ to 1 8 in. pie selling for 
50@60¢. 


Small Pies Important 

The Swany White Bakery at Mel- 
rose, Minn., says 75% of its pie busi- 
ness is 3% in. pies at 10¢. If he 
didn’t have his small pie business, his 
volume on pies would only be 25% 
of what it is today. 

There is Sig Johnson of the Cres- 
cent Bakery in Minneapolis; he says 
75 6 in. pies are sold every day for 
20¢; he sells 6 8 in. pies a day. It 
shows that the volume is in the small 
pies. And your ingredient cost in 
relation to selling price is much less 
on the smaller pies also. We will 
actually show you your cost figures 
and production facts on these pies. 

Why have small pies gone over 
so big? 

@ The families are smaller today; 
they do not need as large a pie. 
@ Freshness. The small pie is con- 
sumed in one meal while it is 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Christmas Decorations Are Traditional at the Fuchs Baking Co. 


Christmas Display Brings Wide Interest 


By CHARLES M. SCHWARTZ 
Publicity Director, Fuchs Baking Co. 


‘ke front entrance to Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., 
facing Main Highway, lends 
itself admirably to a Christmas dec- 
orative scheme and for years we 
have taken advantage of this to pro- 
vide what has been described as the 
most elaborate outdoor decoration in 
the state. 

A wide flight of narrow steps leads 
to the main entrance, which is 
blocked for the time being, and af- 
fords a space 54 by 22 ft. for the 
display. Not every bakery plant can 
provide such an ideal setting, but 
even with this stage it is necessary 
to plan the work far in advance of 
December and to have all parts in 
readiness long before the scenery is 
actually set up. I do all the work 
myself except some of the rough car- 
pentry and some of the electrical in- 
stallation. 

The general plan of procedure is 
this: Not later than January a pre- 
liminary sketch is prepared and the 
work laid out. In fact, actual ideas 
are “in the rough” sometimes two 
years ahead of their actual presen- 
tation. This gives me time to care- 
fully develop details. Actual work is 
started early in February and con- 
tinues at odd intervals until the dis- 
play is completed early in November. 
The approximate cost of one of our 
displays is between two and three 
thousand dollars, but the amount 
would be very much more if we had 
a rush job to complete just before 
Christmas, and so had to employ ad- 
ditional help to get the work finished. 
As it is, by staggering it all through 
the year I can work on it at odd 
times, and that without disrupting 
my regular duties. The work is done 
in the repair shops of the bakery 
where I have a corner set apart for 
this purpose. 

After the idea has been crystal- 
ized in my mind, a floor plan is laid 
out and a working drawing prepared. 
This is to scale. Now materials must 
be assembled. For 1951 we will use 
a snow scene. We have frequently 
used this same idea in the past, but 
never have two displays been alike. 
Here is what will be required for 
this year: 

8-ft. wreath with 98 electric 

lights 

10-ft. Santa Claus 

25 miniature automobiles 

50 houses 


1 church 

1 school 

1,000 plastic snow flakes 
800 electric lights 

20 spotlights 

2 12-ft. Christmas trees 
100 lb. “snow” 

4 yards mason’s sand 
24 telegraph poles 

50 miniature trees 


80-ft. cherry hedge (a Florida 
product) 

Turntable with motors for car 
movement. 


Juke box with Christmas music. 

Added to above is lumber, prest- 
wood for scenery, trees, paint, 
ete. 

Some of the material, such as 
“snow,” trees, etc. may be obtained 
from a local display firm. 

The big 8-foot wreath is made 
of metal paper over a padded frame, 
and is studded with lights. 

When a religious theme is used, 
then robed choirs from local churches 
furnish music nightly but when, as 
will be the case in 1951, the scene is 
strictly of a winter nature, secular 
music will come from a record play- 
er. 

Frequently the question is asked 
as to whether or not we salvage the 
old scenery and use it over again. The 
answer is, no. Very little material can 
be salvaged in a satisfactory way. 

Erection of the display starts one 
week before Christmas and is com- 
pleted in about two days. It is lighted 
on the Saturday previous to Christ- 
mas and is kept lit for 18 days. 

As to the value of such an elabor- 
ate display we might say this: cars 
arrive nightly from as far as Key 
West and from Palm Beach on the 
north. They travel the Tamamiami 
Trail from Tampa and all cities in 
between. Each year the number of 
visitors increases. There are ample 
parking facilities between the high- 
way which the building faces, and 
.the railroad which runs just beyond. 
The 1950 display attracted an esti- 
mated 45,000 visitors. Post card pic- 
tures of the display are available 
without cost to anyone applying for 
them at the gate, and last year we 
distributed four times as many as we 
did two years previous, 20,000 of 
them. 

The display brings up much favor- 
able publicity through the daily 
papers, over the radio and on tel- 
evision. It has become one of the 
established civic holiday attractions. 


Business Builders 





Chapman & Smith Co. Sales 
Idea Contest Winners Named 


MELROSE PARK, ILL.—Winners 
have been announced in a contest 
conducted by Chapman & Smith Co., 
Melrose Park, that was designed to 
increase business for retail bakers 
Mondays through Thursdays. The 
“Rolling Pin Contest” was open to 
any operating baker or employee, 
who could enter by telling what he 
is doing to increase business on low- 
volume days. No week end sugges- 
tions were eligible for prizes. 

The winners and their prizes, as 


announced in the September issue of - 


Baking & Selling, publication of Chap- 
man & Smith, included L. Carroll 
Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, 
Mich., first, television set; Samuel C. 
Sheusi, Phyllis’ Bakery, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., second, power lawnmow- 
er; L. Y. Congdon, Congdon’s, Bryan, 
Texas, third, typewriter; Edward A. 
Lubeley, Sutton Bakery, Maplewood, 
Mo., fourth, camera; Ray L. Bezila, 
Winter’s Bakery, Pittsburgh, fifth, 
camera; R. H. Rocheleau, Home Bak- 
ery, Iron Mountain, Mich., sixth, sil- 
ver setting. 

In all there were 81 winners, and 
they received more than $1,000 in 
prizes. 

Sales Idea Book 

The best of the suggestions received 
have been incorporated into a ‘“Mil- 
lion Dollar Sales Idea Book,” and 
everyone who entered the contest will 
receive a free copy. Chapman & Smith 
calls the booklet ‘fa veritable hand- 
book of ways to increase business, and 
each way has been tried and proved 
successful.” 

When it announced the contest last 
spring the firm said that the compe- 
tition was designed to pass on to bak- 
ers valuable ideas for increasing busi- 
ness Mondays through Thursdays and 
to “bring the problem out in the cpen 
—get bakers and industry leaders 
thinking about it.” A big objective 
was to help counteract the change 
in consumer buying habit which has 
concentrated as much as 60% of retail 
food business over the week end. 


Cake Specials 

Mr. Cole’s prize-winning entry de- 
scribed his bakery’s business-boosting 
plan built around cake specials. Here 
are excerpts from his letter, as re- 
produced in Baking & Selling: 

“. . . There are many ways of in- 
creasing the volume of business done 
Monday through Thursday. The one 
method we have used most and are 
using now is to feature daily a cake 
distinctly different from our regular 
line. These specials are run in a 
single layer square pan, top size 7 in. 
by 7 in. by 1% in. with a 6% in. bot- 
tom (a flared pan). The flare I con- 
sider important for three reasons: 
(1) it makes a larger looking cake, 
(2) the sides are not as noticeable 
so that it makes a better appearing 
cake, and (3) the pans nest together 
easily and take up very little shop 
room. 

“The selling prices of these specials 
usually are under 50¢ when figured on 
the basis of ingredient cost multiplied 
by three. The labor cost is very 
aa 


Fancy Goods Promotion 
Promotion of fancy goods and spe- 
cialty breads formed the basis for 
the idea that won second prize for 

Mr. Sheusi. His entry, in part: 
“. . . On several occasions of ne- 
cessity during slack periods, we decid- 


ed to make some fancy goods nor- 
mally reserved for week ends. These 
included fancy tarts, whipped cream 
cakes, coffee cakes, Boston cream 
pies and many others. We were much 
surprised to find that these items 
sold well in the fore part of the week, 
only not in as large a quantity. We 
also made up a quantity of small 
Vienna loaves and a small Italian 
loaf which we call the ‘torpedo loaf,’ 
These items have sold so well that 
we now have them as daily products. 
We could also mention that we get 
many special orders for these small 
loaves from people who use them at 
parties as novelty rolls... .” 
Advertising Ideas 

Mr. Congdon, third prize winner, 
told of an in-the-store advertising 
idea. His letter, in part, stated: 

v6 . Place an easel in the sales 
room listing the specials for that week 
and the week to come. Also, list the 
special for the day in larger bold 
type. Very soon the psychology of the 
sales people will change. Instead of 
the emphasis being placed entirely 
on the week end business, sales peo- 
ple will be stressing the specials of 
the week and urging regular custom- 
ers to come on the days featuring 
their favorite type of pastry or baked 
goods... .” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LETTERS BRING SALES 

A letter of congratulation is re- 
ceived by every prospective bride in 
Bethlehem, Pa., from Groman Bak- 
eries. This has helped to build a 
yearly wedding cake business of more 
than 800 sales, from $15 to $75 each. 
Cakes account for 40% of Groman 
retail sales. 
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Eat more BREAD... your best food buy 


FINE BREAKFAST—The Bakers of 
America Program advertisement 
shown above will appear in the No- 
vember True Story magazine and in 
the Nov. 20 issue of Look. The full 
color display of French toast spot- 
lights the building on an_ entire 
breakfast around enriched bread, 
timed to coincide with the coming 
frosty mornings that make hot break- 
fasts most appealing. To aid bakers 
in their tie-ins, the bakers program 
is making reprints available for mail- 
ing pieces or window displays at $3 
per 100. Further information may 
be obtained from program headquar- 
ters at 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. Ill. 




















If your bread profits are shrinking, your 
business may be suffering from the 
hidden costs of inferior flour. These are 





the cripples, the production schedule up- 
sets, the erratic yields that come from up 
and down quality . . . and most of all 
the consumer reaction to those lapses in 
taste and eating character of your loaf. It 
is these hidden costs that make inferior 
flour so expensive. Better rely on the top 
quality of the famous RODNEY brands 
which have such a long established rec- 
ord of good baking. 
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CHICAGO—tThe board of directors 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
during a meeting in Chicago recently, 
decided on five specific research proj- 
ects that will either be initiated or 
continued in 1952 by the institute’s 
laboratories. 

They are: a project in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on the causes of bread stal- 
ing; a study financed by the Sugar 
Research Foundation on the functions 
of sugar in bread; a project to be 
started relating to cake packaging; 
research in the new bacteriological 
laboratory on food poisoning, and an 
expansion of preliminary work done 
by the institute in developing an as- 
say program for enrichment. 

The institute also, as one of sev- 
eral food industry organizations, helps 
to finance a fundamental project on 
staphylococcus food poisoning con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago. 

Research projects now are being 
written to cover a study of the bak- 
ing quality of dry milk and a project 
proposed by the USDA poultry branch 
to study the use of frozen eggs in 
bakery foods. 

It is also proposed that during 1952 
some research work will be initiated 
in the new biological laboratory, 
which now is completely equipped. 
Such projects will, at the beginning, 
be chiefly concerned with nutrition 
studies. 

The primary purpose of the Chicago 
meeting was to develop budgets and 
programs for the institute for 1952. 


Consumer Service 


The consumer service department 
will be somewhat reorganized to the 
extent that an over-all director of 
consumer service will be employed to 
direct the activities of the three main 
branches, nutrition education, test 
kitchen and food publicity. 

This department is an integral unit 
of the Bakers of America Program 
and is the chief public relations 
branch of that program insofar as it 
deals with educators, public health 
officials, government, dietitians, doc- 
tors, dentists and other professional 
groups. It is planned to revise a num- 
ber of pieces of consumer literature 
which now are being used by the in- 
stitute and to develop at least three 
new publications. 

The board also announced that the 
1952 schedule for the Institute School 
of Baking has definitely provided for 
a 10-day short course and for two 
general courses. The short course, for 
flour and milling salesmen, will be 
held from Jan. 7-18, and milling firms 
have been invited to send selected 
salesmen to this course. The fee will 
be $100, and application blanks may 
be obtained from the institute or from 
the Millers National Federation. 

A 20-week general baking course, 
which will be Class No. 61, will run 
from Jan. 21-June 6, and a second 
20-week general course is scheduled 
from Aug. 4-Dec. 19. The new catalog 
and application blanks for the gen- 
eral courses may be obtained from 
the institute. 


Sanitation Course 


It also was decided that during the 
year a post graduate course on sani- 
tation would be given for one week, 
and that a second course for sales- 
men from the allied trades other than 
the milling industry would be held. 

The board also discussed with the 
School officials future plans for co- 
operating with Northwestern Univer- 
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AIB Board Outlines 1952 Work; 
Five Research Projects Included 


sity on courses in bakery manage- 
ment and maintenance. 

The board of directors discussed 
further upgrading of the various 
courses to be offered in the school. 
Dr. Robert W. English, the new direc- 
tor of education, appeared before the 
board and discussed these plans in 
detail. 

During the present class now in 
session at the school members of the 
laboratory and research staff and the 


professional staff of the department 
of sanitation are being used as regu- 
lar lecturers to the school. 

The program for the institute’s de- 
partment of sanitation for 1952 will 
include a greatly increased service in 
the form of bulletins to the industry 
on new developments in entomology 
and chemistry relating to bakery 
sanitation. 

During 1951 the department of san- 
itation will have conducted inspection 
and in-plant training in more than 
400 bakeries, and it is planned to 
increase this number to approximate- 
ly 500 during 1952. Expressions of 
opinion from the bakers who use this 
service are uniformly high in praise 
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of its effectiveness, the institute re- 
ports. 

The institute’s laboratories are now 
fully equipped and in operation with 
the most modern laboratory equip- 
ment that can be obtained. 

One of the sections in the labora- 
tory is the analysis and assay work 
for the industry which is done on a 
fee basis. Included in this service are 
examination of finished products as 
well as flour for extraneous material, 
scoring of bakery products, vitamin 
assay of bread products and a great 
deal of analysis work on ingredients 
which are sent to the laboratory by 
bakers and allied firms. It is proposed 
to expand this service. ; 
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I‘d Like to Sell More Cakes, 


By Marion F. Federline 


F & W Food Shopping Center 
Washington, D.C. 


baked goods, especially cakes. I 

wish I could sell more cakes. I 
have the space, but frankly, the 
average packaged cake that comes 
into my store is so unattractive that 
I’m almost ashamed to let the bread 
men put them on the shelves. Some- 
times I wonder how they have the 
nerve to put some of the items in a 
store. 

This use of many _ transparent 
wrappers and flimsy packaging makes 
it almost impossible to maintain an 
orderly, let alone attractive, cake 
display. 

Just the other day I was discussing 
this problem with a friend and neigh- 
bor who operates a retail bakery. 
I was showing him what an unat- 
tractive mess my cake display was. 
He made a very significant remark: 
“No wonder we sell so many cakes. 
We never pile them more than one 


[= ONE grocer who likes to sell 





Marion F. Federline 


high unless they are boxed.” His 
place is right next door to mine. It 
is no uncommon thing for a cus- 
tomer to leave my store and go right 
into his place and buy a cake. Or 
she passes by my cake display (if 
it can be called that) and buys a 
couple of packages of mixes. In eith- 
er case, I lose a cake sale. 

It hasn’t been many years since 
cakes were packed in boxes sturdy 
enough to stand being piled two or 
three high with little windows which 
showed the kind of cake in the box. 
Today everything seems to be 
wrapped in a transparent wrapper 
with nothing for support except the 
cake itself, or perhaps a piece of 
cardboard on the sides and under 
the bottom. Cake, like everything 
else, seems to have “gone modern’’— 
and suffered in the process. 

Eye Appeal Easily Lost 

One evening not long azo I was 
reading one of the home magazines. 
I saw an advertisement of the bak- 
ing industry. The illustration of a 
very fine looking slice of yellow cake 
with chocolate icing made my mouth 
water because I like cake—particu- 
larly rich yellow cake. Next morn- 
ing, with the mental taste of this 
slice of cake still in my mouth, I 
took a look at my cake display. Yes, 
I had a couple of cakes on display 
which at one time may have looked 


like the one pictured in the maga- 
zine, but they no longer had any 
eye appeal to me. They were so 
beaten up long before they were 
ever placed on my shelves that I 
don’t wonder the customers passed 
them by. I would have. 

Frankly, I'd like to do more cake 
business. I'd just as soon sell a cake 
as a package of mix. In fact, I'd 
rather. Not only would I make more 
money, but I’d be getting more peo- 
ple to stop at my baked goods de- 
partment and they might also buy 
something else. 

Cake a Nuisance? 

All of this sounds pretty much 
like a gripe. In a way it is. My bread 
business has picked up considerably 
during recent years, but my cake 
business has dwindled to the point 
where I honestly regard handling 
cake as something of a nuisance. 

It is pretty much a case of “put 
and take’ anyway—the boys put it 
in and the boys take it out. Where 
I used to sell from five to ten cakes 
a day, when they were packed so 
that they looked halfway decent on 
display, I’m now lucky if I sell half 
that many. Most of my cake space 
is actually wasted. 

A day or two ago I was looking 
at some angel food cakes in my store. 
I imagine they were good, so far as 
quality goes, but they were certainly 
not attractive the way they were 
packaged. I watched the man putting 
them on the shelves. I don’t want to 
get him in trouble, but he just slapped 
them down as though they were flap- 
jacks. (By the time he got the third 
one piled on top of the others that 
was the general effect.) The small 
items are so beaten up and out of 
shape by the time they get on dis- 
play I’m surprised the salesmen have 


the nerve to put them out. Far too 
often they pick them up and replace 
them with others that don’t look 
much better. 


Good Packaging Not An Expense 

I know that good packaging costs 
money nowadays, but good packaging 
is not an expense. Poor packaging, 
on the other hand, is a double ex- 
pense—first in the package itself and 
secondly in the unsalability of the 
product. A man who knows some- 
thing about bakery package costs told 
me the other day that it costs a baker 
around 6¢ for a box for a cake that 
retails for 50¢ and for which I pay 
the baker 40¢. Taking out the com- 
mission which the driver makes that 
leaves about 36¢ for the entire bak- 
ing, packaging and delivery operation. 
With 6¢ out for the package itself, 
there is mighty little left for the 
baker. Now I’m surprised that the 
cakes are as of good quality as they 
are. Wouldn’t it be far better to 
spend a little more money for good 
packaging, and add it on the cost 
of the product? After all, anything 
that will increase sales volume should 
be regarded as mighty good invest- 
ment. 

I never hear the consumers com- 
plain about the price of the cakes 
except like all of us complain about 
the price of everything nowadays 
and little good though it does. The 
grocer may gripe to the baker, that’s 
natural—but bakers don’t deal with 
the consumer as we do, and we know 
pretty well what people think. 

Give us good quality cakes, prop- 
erly packed, and we'll take care of 
explaining to the customer. We'll 
have support for our argument then. 
Now we don’t have a leg to stand 
on if a customer complains because 
a cake is all knocked out of shape. 





BOOSTING CAKE SALES—The case for efficient as well as attractive pack- 
aging is stated in the accompanying article by Mr. Federline, who maintains 
that many cake sales are lost because of a lack of product protection in the 
package. As seen in the above illustration, he says that an attractive display 
is difficult to maintain, blaming this trouble also on the quality of packaging. 
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What they do complain about js 
the appearance of the cakes. That 
is, they complain if they don’t pass 
them by altogether. Sometimes they 
complain about the quality but [| 
think this matter of quality is pretty 
much affected by appearance. Some- 
where I saw an advertisement that 
said, “It must look good to taste 
good,” or something to that effect. 
So I think perhaps the bakers are 
missing a bet if they don’t do some. 
thing about this packaging problem. 
It is a problem which is costing me 
and them plenty of sales every day. 


Space a Big Problem 


During the 21 years I’ve been in 
the grocery business here in Wash- 
ington, I’ve seen a lot of changes 
in the operation of the retail food 
store. Time was when we had plenty 
of room for bread racks, cake stands 
and everything else. Now, one of the 
big problems we have is _ finding 
enough space for all of the items we 
must handle if we are going to com- 
pete with the large chain stores and 
supermarkets which always seem to 
be opening just around the corner, 

The bakery men are always com- 
plaining about space. Apparently, 
they feel that the more space they 
take up the more they will sell. It 
doesn’t work out that way—at least 
not in my store. I think I give baked 
goods all the space they merit. If I 
could be convinced that I could sell 
more baked goods I’d somehow find 
more space. 

One way I could find more space 
is to have packages that would stack 
more easily. I started out talking 
about cakes and cake packaging. The 
same complaint applies to most roll 
items, buns, and more particularly, 
to Brown ’n Serve items. 

I handle several brands of Brown 
’‘n Serve, including some of the more 
expensive types shipped in from out 
of town. Most of these out-of-town 
items are exceptionally well packed. 
While they are more expensive and 
have fewer units in the package they 
outsell some of the local brands two 
and three to one. If these people can 
do a good job of packaging I don't 
see why the local bakeries can’t do 
as well. It is possible to stack such 
out-of-town items on the shelves so 
that a lot of them can be seen at the 
same time without mashing them all 
out of shape. 

Another improvement which could 
well be made in the Brown 'n Serve 
items produced by the local bakers 
is to package them in smaller units 
of six or eight like some bakers do 
instead of the big packages of 12 
rolls which look like a pan of rolls 
partially baked and wrapped. As I 
understand it this Brown 'n Serve 
business started out as being a qual- 
ity item—a _ substitute for home- 
baked rolls. 

If this is the idea they should be 
individually shaped like home-baked 
rolls and packaged so that the small 
family, and we have a lot of small 
families hereabouts, will use them up 
the first time and come back for 
more instead of trying to stretch the 
package over for two or three days. 

The wrapping on these big pack 
ages could certainly be improved, 
particularly on those with the paper 
liners inside them. If you try to take 
the wrapper off before they are 
baked, you tear the rolls all apart 
and they don’t look very appetizing 
when you finally get them se 
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If you bake them with the paper 
on, the baked rolls pick up a smell 
or taste from the cardboard liner. 


Every day I see customers stop 
at my baked goods department, look 
the various items over, buy a loaf or 
two of bread (I don’t have any com- 
plaint on the amount of bread I sell 
—it is usually a sell-out) and then 
go right around to the other aisle 
and take home a package or two of 
cake mixes. 

From the standpoint of attractive- 
ness the cake mix packages have it 
all over the average cake package. 

At least the picture shows what 
the customer can expect to have when 
she gets through baking, if she’s 
willing to spend the time, add extra 
ingredients, and go through the fuss 
and bother that goes along with 
home baking. 


The sad part of it is that when 
she looks at my cake display she 
also sees what she’ll have when she 
gets home. That discourages her into 
buying the mixes or going next door. 

Just to show that I mean business 
in this plea, I’m giving some facts 
about my store. It is located on Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington, D.C., in 
a busy shopping center not far from 
the Maryland line. There is a con- 
stant stream of people coming and 
going all day long. There is seldom 
a time when we don’t have at least 
several customers in the store. We 
have located our baked goods depart- 
ment so that people have to pass it 
before they get anywhere near the 
mixes. We did this in self-defense. 

I had thought first of putting it 
right near the checkout. I under- 
stand that most stores put it in that 
location and most bakers seem to 
prefer it there. Personally I'd like 
it there myself, but I’m convinced 
that if I changed its location, I'd do 
less business than I do now. The 
selling area of my store is 25 by 90 
ft., and my baked goods display is 
20 by 2 ft., four shelves high. That’s 
not a bad amount of space for baked 
goods, With proper aisle space it oc- 
cupies about 4% of the total sell- 
ing area. Figuring roughly, I’d say 
that baked goods (not including 
crackers) run about 6% of my total 
sales. That’s not bad, but it could 
be better. 

I’d like to sell more cakes. I think 
I could, almost regardless of price, 
if they were of fine quality and were 
packaged so as to be more attrac- 
tive. But as things are now, I’m 
practically out of the cake business, 
and I know a great many other gro- 
cers who are in the same boat. 


You be the judge. I’ve had a pic- 
ture taken of my whole baked goods 
department. It is reproduced with 
this article, with an enlargement of 
that section of it which I shame- 
facedly call my “cake display.” 
Blame me for feeling somewhat 
ashamed? Aren’t you? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Goodwill Builders... 


A retail baker in a small communi- 
ty occasionally holds “Open House,” 
conducting tours through his bake- 
shop, so people can see at first hand 
how his baked goods are made. Visit- 
ors sign their names, addresses and 
birth date to be eligible for door 
prizes, which are small decorated 
cakes given at intervals throughout 
the day. This provides a list that 
can be used to solicit special birth- 
day cake orders. Much new business 
is attracted through this good-will 
gesture.—Russell-Miller Merchandis- 
ing Hints. 
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A Column of Comment 


A Good Season 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


S all bakers know, whether they are in the bread or sweet goods 
A pssivess the winter and early spring seasons are among the best 
from their standpoints. Advantage should be taken of this situation, 

and every possible merchandising effort be made to push the sale of all 


types of bakery products. 


From the standpoint of cake and sweet goods bakers, the consumption 
of their products is unusually high, and it might be increased. The recent 
doughnut drive is an excellent example of this. Undoubtedly this merchan- 
dising materially increased the consumption of doughnuts, and the same 
could be made true of other bakery goods. 

Bread, a standard food item at all times, could likewise be merchan- 
dised through the winter season because of its nutritious contents. In fact, 


all types of bakers produce items 
that fit into the winter season par- 
ticularly well, and every opportunity 
should be taken of this fact. 

& 
COMPETITIVE ADVERTISING: 
The baking industry must realize 
that it is in an extremely strong 
competitive position with a number 
of other foodstuffs, especially cereals 
and other grain products. The mer- 
chandising efforts of the latter indus- 
tries have placed their products on 
an extremely sound basis with con- 
sumers, and the result has been a 
constantly increasing sales volume 
for those foods which are competi- 
tive with bakery goods. 

The only possible way by which 
this competition can be met is 
through more aggressive salesman- 
ship in behalf of bakery goods. This 
includes advertising, personal sales- 
manship and every other marketing 
means at the command of bakers. 

The latter should not sit back and 
think that national advertising pro- 
grams to which they have contrib- 





uted will solve the entire problem. 
In addition to supporting such cam- 
paigns, every individual baker has 
his own marketing problem. 

If a housewife buys a box of ce- 
real instead of a coffee cake for 
breakfast, then the baker has lost 
just that much business. There is, 
of course, nothing wrong with ce- 
reals, but at the same time the bak- 
ing industry is in competition with 
them, and it must present its prod- 
ucts accordingly. 


WATCH TRUCKS CAREFULLY: 
With the winter season now at hand, 
it is particularly important that all 
wholesale and house-to-house bakers 
watch the physical conditions of their 
trucks. Wet, muddy and snow-covered 
streets can make the appearance of 
bakery trucks deplorable. 

What must be remembered is that 
the majority of consumers judge the 
bakery by the appearance of its 
trucks, as they often are the only 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Special Baked Foods 


Promotions Bolster 


Lagging Sales 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


O matter where you turn, 
N you'll find Mrs. Homemaker 
is economizing on food. A 
Home Makers Guild of America sur- 
vey for Owens-Illinois Glass reports 
that 75% buy certain foods less, 68% 
save by getting economy sizes, 38% 
buy a cheaper brand, 33% substitute 
and 10% buy in small containers. 
There is less money for food now, 
according to Mrs. Homemaker. Ac- 
tually, consumers may be feeling the 
“pinch” when buying other goods, but 
the simplest place to economize is 
on the food budget. Mrs. Homemaker 
will not deprive her family of need- 
ed foods, nor of the pleasures of eat- 
ing, but she will attempt to econo- 
mize 
What can you do to keep them 





coming into your bakeshop? How 
can you encourage them to buy? How 
can you keep your sales as high as 
possible? One of the answers is in 
“special promotions.” 

As we have mentioned time and 
again,‘ homemakers want to see bet- 
ter food displays. They want to know 
what you have to seil, what it will 
do for them, how many people an 
item will serve. 

The baker has a good story to tell 
on all his goods. They are necessary 
to well balanced meals, as well as 
being essential to any meal des gned 
to appeal to the appetite. Let’s not 
forget it, nor let any customer forget 
it. Display baked goods, talk about 
them orally and in print, proudly 

(Continued on page 58) 





part of the organization they get 
to see personally. : 

A clean truck is an excellent ad- 
vertisement in itself for a bakery, 
while a dirty one will make consum- 
ers think that the condition of the 
bakery corresponds to that of the 
truck. The extra effort that may be 
required to keep trucks in good con- 
dition throughout the winter season 
is More than worth while. 

Wholesale and house-to-house bak- 
ers must realize that their trucks 
are among their most outstanding 
advertisements. Consequently, they 
should be kept in the best of condi- 
tions at all times of the year, par- 
ticularly during the winter season. 
This is a most inexpensive and at 
the same time most efficient form of 
advertising. 

2 


INDUSTRY RESPONSIBILITY: Re- 
gardless of food controls, the baking 
industry has the responsibility of con- 
veying to consumers the fact that it 
produces the most nutritious foods 
they can buy at the most economical 
prices. This is a known fact to the 
industry, but it is by no means known 
to all consumers. Therein lies the 
responsibility of the baking industry. 

The Bakers of America Program 
is doing much to bring these facts 
to consumers, but it is not enough 
in itself. Local bakers need to do 
everything they can to tie in with 
the program, both in distributing the 
material it supplies and in using 
their own advertising copy to back 
up this merchandising effort. 

Local bakers of any prominence 
whatever use their own newspapers 
and radio stations to advertise their 
products. In addition to their indi- 
vidual copy, they can utilize the in- 
formation that is sent to them 
through the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. Through cooperation of this 
type, the industry’s position will be 
described to consumers, and all con- 
cerned will benefit. 


LUNCHEONS FOR STUDENTS: 
With the school season in full swing, 
bakers have an excellent opportunity 
to increase their sales volume by pro- 
viding box luncheons for students. 
Normally mothers make up these 
luncheons, but there is no reason why 
they cannot be procured from local 
retail bakers. The cost will be com- 
parable with those prepared at home, 
the work for the housewife will be 
much less, and the variety of foods 
will be satisfactory. 

Bakers who provide a good box 
luncheon for children going to school 
will not only create a good business 
in this respect, but they will also 
enhance the good will of their estab- 
lishments in their neighborhoods. 

This is only one of the services 
which retail bakers may build up in 
their communities. Too much service 
of this kind cannot be offered to 
housewives. Not only is it profitable, 
but it provides good publicity. It is 
a commercial activity that should not 
be overlooked. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3179—Raisin 
Formula Booklet 


The California Raisin Advisory 
Board is offering a free new color- 
illustrated booklet of 60 “Tested Rai- 
sin Formulas.” The formula book- 
let, prepared under the direction of 
William Doty, head of the board’s 
bakery service department, is part 
of the program to assist bakers in 
the production and merchandising of 
bakery products containing raisins. 
Bread rack hangers, counter cards, 
ad headings, ad spot and sample 
radio commercials also are avail- 
able. Circle No. 3179 for more in- 
formation. 


No. 3184—Equipment 
Catalog 
A 12-page catalog has been issued 


by the Read Standard Corp., describ- 
ing its chemical processing equipment 









A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propuers 


/ New Sznvices 
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New Laveratvure 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


and blowers. Among the items de- 
scribed and pictured in the catalog 
are weigh hoppers, vibrating sifters, 


gyratory sifters, brush sifters and 
mixers. 
The publication has_ specification 


tables and charts of test results, 
along with illustrations of the blow- 
ers, and complete descriptions of 
other equipment also is_ included. 
Circle No. 3184 for more information. 


No. 3185—Food 
Products Book 


The second edition of volume 2 
of “The Chemistry and Technology 
of Food Products,” edited by Mor- 
ris B. Jacobs, has been published by 
Interscience Publishers. The edition 
is revised and augmented. The vol- 
ume, which contains more than 1,700 
pages, was prepared by 39 special- 
ists, including food technologists, 
chemists, biochemists, bacteriologists, 
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health officers, food inspectors and 
others. 

There is a special chapter in the 
work on baking and baking products, 
which includes such topics as prog- 
ress of the industry, processes for 
yeast-raised bakery products, gas 
production in yeast-raised doughs, 
cake and cookie production, develop- 
ment of staleness and microbiology 
of bakery products. Circle No. 3185 
for more details. 


No. 3180—Cookie 
Cutter 


The Decko Mfg. Co. has introduced 
a machine which, according to the 
firm, cuts 48 uniform icebox cookies 
at one stroke. Strips of refrigerated 





dough are made up 17 in. and 18 in. 
long. These are pressed through the 
wires, the pieces falling into a pan 
under the cutter. The presser bar 
can be used for round or square 
cookies. 

The firm states that fruits and 
nuts can be used in the dough. The 
machine, which is constructed of 
aluminum, can be adapted to cut 
larger cookies. Circle No. 3180 for 
more information. 


No. 3182—Stabilizer. 
Meringue Powder 


Two new products for bakers, an 
all-purpose stabilizer and a meringue 
powder, have been placed on the 
market by Armour & Co. Both bear 
the firm’s ‘“Cloverbloom” trademark. 
According to the firm, the meringue 
powder is made from a formula that 
includes the whites of American eggs, 
reduced to a dry powder by a proc- 
ess that produces a neutral product 
in taste and odor. 

The stabilizer was developed to 
meet the demand for a uniform, neu- 
tral white, unflavored product to 
eliminate dry fillings, starchy taste 
and soggy crusts in pies, the firm 
states. The meringue powder is mar- 
keted in 8-lb. cans and the stabilizer 
in 10-lb. cans and in 50-lb. drums. 
The firm has prepared booklets de- 
scribing the two products, together 
with basic formulas for their use. 
Circle No. 3182 for more information. 


No. 3176—Book on 
Exhibition Goods 


MacLaren & Sons, Ltd., has pub- 
lished a new book entitled ‘“Exhibi- 
tion Goods,” written by L. O. Smith, 
an experienced baker and judge in 
competitions. According to the firm 
the volume includes hints and tips 
on producing the type of products 
that judges are looking for, togeth- 
er with information on faults to 
avoid. 

The book, which contains more 
than 350 pages, is handsomely bound 
and printed and is well illustrated. 
It includes 19 chapters on such topics 
as raw materials, bread, cakes, 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
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Lexington Mill 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
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25 Broad Street New York City 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











““RRUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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sponge goods, pastries and chocolate 
work. Circle No. 3176 for more in- 
formation. 


No. 3183—Leaflet 
on Proofer 


The Union Machinery Co., sub- 
sidiary of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., has released a folder 
describing the AMF-Union Model 
“SJ” sanitized proofer. Illustrations 
in the leaflet show features of the 
equipment and help describe the 
proofing operation in which dough 
pieces are turned over twice. 

The proofer is available in either 
4-strand or 6-strand construction, 
with four or more sections. Capaci- 
ties range from 1,500 to 10,000 dough 
pieces an hour, and variable speed 
drive permits a variation from 8 to 
20 min. proofing time. Circle No. 3183 
for more details. 


No. 3177—Specialty 
Bread Formulas 


A 20-page booklet containing for- 
mulas and baking instructions for 
such specialty breads as Holland 
Dutch Loaf, salt-rising bread, Eng- 
lish cottage loaf and many others is 
available, without charge, from the 
Borden Co., while the supply lasts. 
The booklet is entitled “Specialty 
Breads in the Retail Bakery.” Cir- 
cle No. 3177 for more information. 


No. 3178—Bin 
Level Indicator 


A new model bin level indicator 
has been announced by the Bin-Di- 
cator Co. The firm states that the 
unit, “Model CS Bin-Dicator,” is de- 
signed for suspended installation from 
above and therefore can be located 


PIPE 
SUPPORTS 











HIGH-LEVEL 
BIN-DICATOR 











LOW-LEVEL 
BIN-DICATOR 


anywhere in the bin where there 
will be a free flow of material to 
and away from the diaphragm. 

The product is designed to be 
drilled and tapped to take any size 
pipe up to 2 in. and the installa- 
tion can be moved easily up or down 
in the bin to operate at different 
levels or lifted out for inspection, 
according to the firm. Circle No. 3178 
for more information. 


No. 3181—Vacuum 
Cleaner 


A new wet-dry vacuum cleaner is 
being offered for industrial and com- 
mercial cleaning by the Clarke Sand- 
ing Machine Co. The machine, pow- 
ered by a one horsepower motor 
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which is moisture proof and rubber 
mounted, picks up water, dirt and 
dust. The water lift is 63 in. 

The 15-gal. tank is made of steel 
and the interior and exterior are 
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porcelain lined, according to the 
manufacturer. A special dump valve 
is provided for draining, and a shut- 
off device warns the operator when 
the tank is filled to capacity. Cir- 
cle No. 3181 for more information. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LIQUID, FROZEN, DRIED 
EGG PRODUCTION DROPS 


WASHINGTON — The production 
of 13,648,000 lb. liquid egg during 
August was the smallest quantity 
produced during the month since Au- 
gust, 1940, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. The August 
production this year was 58% less 
than the August production of 32,- 
572,000 lb. last year and 53% less 
than the 1945-49 average production 
of 29,003,000 lb. for the month. 

Dried egg production during Au- 
gust totaled 495,000 lb. compared 
with 5,199,000 lb. during August last 
year. Production consisted of 15,000 
lb. dried whole egg, 266,000 Ib. dried 
albumen and 214,000 lb. dried yolk. 
Dried egg production for the first 
eight months of this year totaled 
15,523,000 lb. compared with §85,- 
692,000 Ib. during the same period 
last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro- 
duced during August totaled 10,- 
867,000 lb. compared with 13,416,- 
000 lb. during August last year and 
10,488,000 lb., the 1945-49 average. 
Frozen egg stocks decreased 14 mil- 
lion pounds during August compared 
with 19 million pounds during Au- 
gust last year and an average de- 
crease of 19 million pounds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL BANQUET, DANCE 


ST. LOUIS—The annual banquet 
and dinner dance of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Protective and Be- 
nevolent Assn. was held recently at 
the Norwood Hills Country Club, St. 
Louis, with more than 300 members 
and their families in attendance. 

Many speakers from the local as- 
sociation, allied tradesmen and rep- 
resentatives of the state group were 
on the program. Richard Sattler, Sat- 
tler Bakery, was in charge of the 
entertainment committee. 

An excellent dinner was served, 
after which an evening of dancing 
and conversation was enjoyed by 
those attending. The final feature of 
the evening was the awarding of the 
attendance prizes. 











fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 


Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


Pa 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N.Y. 
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Is lt True—What They Say About Bread? 


By C. W. Crawford 


Commissioner of Food and Drugs 


to meet with those who produce 
the nation’s bread. During the 
time that bread standards have been 
under consideration we in the Food 
and Drug Administration have added 
a great deal to our knowledge about 
bread and how it is produced. And I 
am sure you have learned much about 
the food’ law and, what is more sig- 
nificant, about the importance and re- 
sponsibility of the place your industry 
occupies in the pattern of American 
life. The public hearings on bread in 
which we all participated have already 
made their contribution to the public 
welfare and will yield even greater 
benefits in the future. 
By the time the bread hearings 
were concluded we had a record of 
more than 17,000 pages of testimony 


| AM grateful for the opportunity 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address delivered by Mr. Crawford 
before the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago, 
Oct. 13-17. His “challenge to the bak- 
ing industry” has aroused consider- 
able comment within the industry. 
His department is a part of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and has been 
concerned with the development of 
federal standards of identity for 
bread and rolls since the first hear- 
ing. 





and nearly 5,000 pages of exhibits. 
We thought it contained virtually the 
sum total of human knowledge on the 
subject. But we still had something 
to learn. 

The issuance of the proposed order 
on Aug. 8, 1950, signaled a barrage 


of criticism unlike any we had ever 
experienced. 

It came in part from some elements 
in the baking industry itself and in 
part from consumers, Its outstanding 
feature was a campaign of misinfor- 
mation by the commercial sponsors 
of a high protein bread. 

This campaign was joined by a 
self-styled “nutritionist” who broad- 
casts on the radio. The sponsors of 
this bread, and this self-designated 
expert, alarmed the public with asser- 
tions that our proposed standards 
would prevent the bakers of this 
country from making any further im- 
provement of their product—which 
they characterized as woefully infe- 
rior. Using the scare technique to the 
limit, they led people to believe that 
the standard, if adopted, would de- 
prive them of a special formula loaf 
containing soy flour, added wheat 
germ and an unusually high quantity 
of dry skim milk. 


Consumers Protest to FDA 


Letters poured in, both from excit- 
ed consumers of this special loaf and 
from others who thought a principle 
was at stake. These communications 
were addressed directly to us, to the 
Federal Security Administrator, to 
members of Congress and many other 
persons prominent in public life. 

A typical complaint was that the 
Food and Drug Administration was 
“limiting the amount of good nutri- 
tion which a baker can put into a loaf 


of bread” and that unless this special 
formula product could be labeled as 
white bread, it would be impractical 
for small bakers to sell it in competi- 
tion with ordinary white bread. In 
addition to these specious conclusions, 
some letters accused the Food and 
Drug Administration of protecting the 
profits of big milling and baking in- 
terests by making it possible for them 
to exploit, and even to poison their 
customers! 

The Food and Drug Administration 
answered these letters. We believe 
that when consumers write to us 
about any matter that affects their 
welfare or that of their families, they 
are entitled to a clear, unequivocal 
explanation of our position. This is 
not always easy when complex tech- 
nical and legal questions are involved. 
We tried to explain in simple terms 
what the effect of the proposed stand- 
ards would be if they were finally 
adopted. 

We pointed out that our proposals 
would not prevent any baker from 
continuing to market bread contain- 
ing worth-while amounts of soy flour, 
wheat germ, and the like, provided 
the bread is honestly labeled. We ex- 
plained that such bread is distinctly 
different from regular white bread 
and therefore would not be affected 
by the standard for white bread, but 
that it would have to be labeled with 
a name that would enable the pur- 
chaser to identify it in the grocery 





store and prevent its being confused 
with white bread. 


Protecting the Consumer 

We said that the label of such 
bread would be required under the 
law to list the ingredients. We tried 
to make it clear that the standard 
would prevent the kind of cheating 
in which claims of super-nutritive 
values are based on inconsequential 
amounts of unusual ingredients, a 
type of sales promotion that has been 
altogether too common in some quart- 
ers of the baking industry. 

When some of our replies fell into 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 

variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 

under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 

batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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(It’s really the California Raisin 
Industry’s December magazine ad 
—but look what it does for you.) 


I; TIES IN with your enrichment program. For 
when you bake goods “Rich with Raisins” you 
enrich them with — 


ENERGY! Raisins average 70% sugar— provide 
1218 to 1600 calories per pound. 


MINERALS! Raisins are rich in iron and copper 
— also supply calcium, magnesium, potassium 


and phosphorus. 


VITAMINS! Raisins provide carotene, thiamin 
and riboflavin. 


It helps sell your Raisin-rich baked goods. This 
full-color advertising helps whet consumer appe- 
tites .. . by spotlighting the extra flavor and good 
taste of goods baked “Rich with Raisins’’. 

Cookies are headlined in this particular ad — 
other raisin items will be featured in advertising 
to follow. 

And you can tie in with your own advertising 
and store promotion, too. Colorful bread rack 
hangers, counter cards, ad headings, ad spots and 
sample radio commercials are available free. Just 
send a post card to CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY 
BOARD, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


“Woke your. wrt 
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Ti Appearing in 
Dec. Issues McCALL'S 


re Fd BETTER HOMES. g 
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that lifts them Out-of-th 
++and extra-good 


Raisin-Rich Cookies. 
Nabe Your favorite 
hate recipe and f 

it liberally wih rae 
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Make puddings more flavorful—with e 
generous amounts of raisins. You . 
be adding extra nutrition, too! 






* Now's the time for fruit cake. Bake or 
buy one, rich with bright, golden raisins, . 
for your family and guests to enjoy. 





CALIF 
ORNIA RAISIN ADVisory 
Bo 


ARO, ¢£ 
RESNO, CALIFORNIA 


The California Raisin Industry also offers 
a free new color-illustrated booklet of 55 
“Tested Raisin Formulas” and assistance of 
the Bakery Service Department. If you’d 
like this booklet or have any special ques- 
tions, write to California Raisin Advisory 
Board, Bakery Service Dept., P.O. Box 
1963, Fresno, California. 
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Me 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Priee ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Write, Wire or Phone for Latest Quotations 


MENTE CO., INC. 


saac T. Rhea, Pres. Dept. N 
BOX 1098 BOX 690 BOX 204 
SAVANNAH 7 NEW ORLEANS . HOUSTON 











the hands of the radio artist he 
characterized our statement as 
“double talk.” Promptly we began 
getting more letters telling us to 
stop the “double talk.’”” One New York 
City housewife wrote: 

“This is double talk. One state- 
ment conflicts with another. We read 
our labels and don’t need to be pro- 
tected against better breads. You are 
dishonest and sneaky in your argu- 
ments. Don’t try to explain this to 
me any further. I know as well as 
you how to read and we are going 
to do something about this double 
talk. Your big bread lobbies are not 
going to put it over.” 

Except for a very few, these letters 
were consistently critical, or even 
violently abusive. I wish it were pos- 
sible for you leaders of the baking 
industry to read these letters from 
Mrs. Irate Consumer. They reveal 
not only what many people believe 
about the proposed bread standards— 
they show what many people belive 
about the baking industry and its 
principal product, and in fact about 
the food industry as a whole. 


The Consumer’s Notions 

Let me list a few of the notions 
taken from recent letters: 

@ White flour and refined sugar 
are poisonous and ought to be out- 
lawed. 

@ Milling removes all the worth- 
while nutrients from wheat, and the 
white flour that goes into our daily 
bread is virtually worthless from a 
nutritional standpoint. 

@ The best part of the wheat berry 
is sold for cattle feed, or is used to 
extract the vitamins for sale at diet- 
ary supplements which the public 
needs because of its impoverished 
bread. 

@ Millers use harmful chemicals 
to bleach flour. Bleaching further de- 
vitalizes the flour. 

@ Bakers use other harmful chem- 
icals to fabricate loaves that are a 
travesty on real bread. 

These attacks are directed mainly 
at your principal product, enriched 
bread—the bread you began making 
upon the recommendation of the 
great majority of the outstanding nu- 
tritional scientists of this country, the 
bread that has played a large part in 
practically eradicating a number of 
nutritional deficiency diseases from 
our population. 


Criticism Widely Circulated 


These critical ideas are being widely 
circulated. They are cropping up in 
sensational magazine stories. A recent 
article was called “Bread—Our Phony 
Staff of Life.” Another was titled 
“Are We Eating Poisoned Foods?” 
with a picture of loaves of bread im- 
mediately over the word “Poisoned.” 
And bread is portrayed as the Jead- 
ing villain in attacks on our general 
food supply that are coming with in- 
creasing frequency and emphasis in 
newspaper and magazine articles, in 
radio and television broadcasts, in 
books and pamphlets, and from so- 
called health food Jecturers. 

That the public should. be impressed 
by these attaacks is not surprising. 
People have always been concerned 
about what they ate. They can be- 
come highly emotional if they think 
their food is not wholesome and nu- 
tritious. The last three decades have 
brought brilliant advances in the 
science of nutrition. There was much 
publicity about newly discovered vita- 
mins, about new knowledge of min- 
eral nutrients, and about nutritional 
deficiency diseases like pellagra which 
were once not uncommon. The term 
“hidden hunger” was coined. 

Then came World War II and the 
emphasis on both food conservation 
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Seen the new rooms?... 


ot THE SHERMAN 


Chicago’s Moke the Sherman 
" your hotel in Chicago: 
personality «New rooms, 
hotel...now dramatically designed. 
®@ Fascinating 
brilliantly — restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea. 
® Handy-to- 
everything location. 
@ Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 





CRETE, NEB 








Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR BAKED 
FOODS SHOW INCREASE 


CHICAGO—Consumers spent more 
for bakery foods in 1950, according 
to a survey just completed and re- 
leased by Food Topics magazine. This 
survey, taken annually, indicates the 
trend in domestic food consumption 
at all levels including farms, restau- 
rants, institutions and government. 
Comparative figures on bakery foods 
for the past two years are as follows 
(last three zeros are omitted) : 


Products 1950 1949 
White bread... $1,624,238 $1,561,137 
Other bread .. 383,698 378,069 
Rolls, bread type 225,251 223,242 
Cakes, pastries 736,816 132,778 
ee 190,004 188,989 
Doughnuts . 235,204 210,327 


The survey indicates that slightly 
over half of the total bakery foods 
purchased are bought in combination 
food stores, the balance in retail bak- 
eries, delicatessens, meat markets 
and other varied food outlets. 





and adequate nutrition. Conscious- 
ness of potential nutritional inade- 
quacies was emphasized by the pub- 
licity on the advantage of enriched 
flour and enriched bread. Concern was 
felt, and sometimes rightly so, about 
the increasing use of substitutes and 
extenders to conserve scarce foods. 
Increasing the quantities of some of 
our scarcer foods by such unwise de- 
vices as the simple addition of water 
brought more concern and dissatis- 
faction. 

The battle over bread softeners in 
the standards hearing attracted at- 
tention to the widening use of new 
chemicals. This issue was picked up 
in Congress and resulted in the for- 
mation of the Delaney Committee, 
whose investigations of chemical ad- 
ditives are an important public serv- 
ice. But testimony before the com- 
mittee has led to much publicity crit- 
ical of our foods, some of it deserved, 
much undeserved. And we have a re- 
cent report from a senate committee 
on the utilization of farm products 
which criticizes the milling and bak- 
ing industries for the alleged use of 
chemicals of questionable safety in 
their products. It cites nicotinic acid 
as one of the “poisons” you are using, 
but does not reveal the fact that this 
is an essential vitamin which nutri- 
tional authorities have recommended 
and the law requires to be used in 
enriched flour and enriched bread. 
Can you blame the public for being 
confused and suspicious? 


Quacks Confuse the Public 


While all this has been going on a 
small army of food quacks has volun- 
teered to save the consumer from un- 
safe and non-nutritious foods by sup- 
Plying their own brands of nutrition- 
al nostrums, without which they claim 
no one can hope to get well and stay 
well or live longer and look younger. 
The vigor and scope of their crusade 
to smear staple foods are having a 
powerful impact on the public’s think- 
ing about its food supply. 

In these several ways false ideas 
on nutrition have been so widely in- 
culeated among the public that we 
are having grave difficulty in some of 
our cases against the most prepos- 
terous nutritional nostrums. 

The result of all these forces has 
been to arouse public distrust of the 
integrity of staple foods to an extent 
far surpassing anything I have seen 
before in my nearly 35 years of serv- 
ice. Sound nutritional education and 
habits have been handicapped by 
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years. I do not need to labor what 
this means to you as producers of 
our most importan food, or to the 
food industry generally. 

I do not profess to know the an- 
swers to all the questions that occur 
about how to reverse the trend and 
restore public confidence in our food 
supply. But I do not believe it will 
be enough merely to spread the truth 
that we have the finest and most nu- 
tritious food supply and are freer 
from malnutrition than any nation in 
history. Those who have become skep- 
tical, and they are legion, won’t be 
persuaded so easily. 

Certainly the facts disclosed by 


the rapidly advancing science of nu- 
trition ought to be spread to correct 
the overwhelming misinformation 
which the public has been fed during 
recent years. Vigorous support of 
sound programs of consumer educa- 
tion in nutrition would be helpful, 
particularly if they are conducted in 
an aura of complete scientific free- 
dom. 

If such a plan were adopted, a num- 
ber of other things should be done to 
safeguard or amplify its effectiveness. 

Some bakers claim for their bread a 
completeness of nutritional values 
that is plain exaggeration. Such 
claims would be exposed and discred- 
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ited by a program of nutritional edu- 
cation. Representations that enriched 
bread makes a substantial contribu- 
tion of each and every nutrient re- 
quired by growing children and that 
each loaf is equal to so much meat 
or milk or eggs, add to the handicap 
of consumer confusion and misin- 
formation. Similar claims have per- 
suaded many consumers that bread 
is inferior and undesirable when they 
hear that a diet of bread alone will 
not sustain the growth of rats! 
None of these claims reflects credit 
on the baking industry. They ignore 
or obscure the teachings of nutri- 
tionists that a varied diet, chosen 











Your 


nion Multiwall Specialist 


will show you how to make 
Handling Labor more productive 


ee of the hidden costs in packaging is in the handling of pack- 


aging materials from unloading dock to warehouse to packag- 


ing assembly line. 


Thanks to new ways of shipping and handling, many firms now 
find savings in handling costs alone more than justify a switch to 
Union Multiwall Bags. The Union Multiwall Specialist who calls 
on you, can tell you all about the recent cost-cutting developments 


in handling of multiwall bags. 


He’il show you, too, why more than 300 industries now find Union 
Multiwall Bags cut packaging costs all along the line—in handling, 
packaging, shipping—yes, and in better product protection, too. 

Even if you’re now using multiwall bags, the Union representative 
who calls on you can give you new ideas to save money. For he is 
backed by the skilled engineers and packaging experts of America’s 


largest maker of paper bags. 


Let him show you how Union resources and packaging experience 


can help you! 
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Multiple Protection 





Prevents Siftage 





Opens Easily 











Empties Clean 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. « NEW ORLEANS, LA. « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. « KANSAS CITY, MO. « HOUSTON, TEXAS « BALTIMORE, MD. 
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In the November 20 issue of Look magazine, 


the BAKERS OF AMERICA PROGRAM will 





run a full-color ad featuring this headline 
and similar illustrations. This powerful 
advertising series is doing an excellent job 
for the entire industry, and Anheuser-Busch 
adds its congratulations and encouragement 


to the BAKERS OF AMERICA PROGRAM. 


»-e and here’s how to make 
MOM bring home the BREAD 


Yes, promotion helps bring customers in... but it's 
the quality of the BREAD that brings ‘em back for 
more. That's why successful bakers won't settle for 
less than the best in their selection of quality ingre- 
dients ... like BUDWEISER Bakers Yeast, the yeast 
that gives the same, dependable, efficient results, 


loaf after loaf after loaf. 


BUSCH, INC. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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from a number of different classes 
of foods, is necessary for good nutri- 
tion. To encourage any consumer, by 
direct or implied claims, to believe 
that the diet may be limited to a 
single food or class of foods is wholly 
misleading and unrealistic. This does 
not argue against needed improve- 
ment in bread. But we do not need to 
make bread a complete diet in itself. 

While we try to reassure disturbed 
consumers of the general integrity of 
our food supply, it is difficult to give 
a convincing answer when they ex- 
press concern over the use of chemi- 
cals that have not been adequately 
tested to determine their safety. In 
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the absence of authority in the pres- 
ent law to require it, adequate testing 
for safety is too frequently neglected. 
The baking industry and the food 
industry generally will serve their 
own interests by vigorously support- 
ing legislation which will close this 
loophole. Many consumers will be 
watching developments on this front. 
What the food industry does will have 
a bearing on their confidence in the 
nation’s food supply. 


Baking Industry Commended 


The baking industry is to be com- 
mended for its splendid advances in 
sanitation over the past several years. 


Under the leadership of the American 
Institute of Baking great improve- 
ments have been made in housekeep- 
ing practices in your bakeries. You 
have even undertaken the redesign- 
ing of your machinery to insure great- 
er cleanliness. These programs should 
be vigorously pressed so that every 
plant manager will feel unconcerned 
if a committee of housewives inspects 
every nook and cranny of his produc- 
tion and storage facilities. Consumer 
confidence can get a real boost when 
the plant is found even cleaner than 
the average home kitchen. 

The bread standards which we hope 
will be issued soon will cover only a 
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HELPS YOU PRODUCE BETTER FOOD PRODUCTS 
Easily... Accurately... Economically 


STERWIN CHEMICALS, backed by the extensive manufacturing and 
research facilities of the entire Sterling Drug organization, is con- 
tinually striving to supply food processors with modern products 


Institute serving Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc. 





and methods that will aid in the production of better food products 
easily, accurately and economically. 


Contributions to the Food Industry by Sterwin products have been 
many. Outstanding among them are, we believe, the following 


famous products .. . 


ARST LIGNIN VANILLIN 


MADE IN UNITED STATES! 


each a first in its field: 


Fi RO BREAD- 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS! 





OTHER 
STERWIN PRODUCTS FOR 
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few of the principal kinds of bread, 
The standards will specify the ingre- 
dients which may be used in each of 
these kinds and will exclude ingre- 
dients of dubious safety or suitabili- 
ty. Maximum or minimum limits wil] 
be placed on the quantities of some of 
the ingredients, as consumer inter. 
est may require. The names under 
which these breads are defined wil] 
accord to consumer understanding, 
and these names will be required to 
appear on the wrappers. 

The over-all purpose of the stand- 
ards is to insure that the composition 
of these breads is what it should be 
and that the names under which they 
are sold are accurately meaningful to 
consumers, The standards must carry 
out the statutory mandate to “pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of consumers.” In doing so 
the industry will benefit from the sta- 
bilization of practices, the curbing of 
unfair competition, and from in- 
creased consumer confidence. 

The issuance of these standards wil] 
not close the door to improvements in 
nutritional or other quality of the 
breads they cover. New develop- 
ments that are of real benefit can be 
recognized by amending the stand- 
ards. And the door remains wide open 
for new kinds of bread that do not 
purport to be the standardized kinds, 
but are sold on their own merits. 

Several of the breads that will not 
be covered by the forthcoming order 
are produced in substantial volume. 
Much confusion exists in consumers’ 
minds about what they are because 
of the uninformative and frequently 
misleading names under which they 
are sold, Considerable testimony on 
such breads was taken at the hear- 
ings but the evidence was inadequate 
to permit their. standardization. 

I believe the baking industry could 
make very substantial progress to- 
ward restoring consumer confidence 
by promptly sponsoring the stand- 
ardization of these breads. I urge you 
to weigh the gains that I think can be 
clearly foreseen from clearing up this 
situation, against the dubious advan- 
tage or even losses that will result 
from maintaining the status quo. 


Bread’s Responsibility 


We should bear in mind that bread 
is both a universal food and a symbol 








B-E-T-S§® Enabled bakers to comply prompt- 
ly with War Food Order No. 1. This tablet 
method has made enrichment in the bakery 
both practical and economical . . . saving 
bakers many millions of dollars. 


ZIMCO® Pure Lignin Vanillin U.S.P. Made 
by world’s largest Vanillin manufacturer. 
Preferred by leading flavor suppliers and 
manufacturers of confections, ice cream, 
baked goods, soft drinks and other foods. 


of life—it is the staff of life. The lit- 
eral and symbolic importance with 
which consumers invest it should nev- 
er be forgotton by those who produce 
it. It is expected to be like Caesar's 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


OXYLITE® —A highly efficient and 
economical flour bleaching agent. 


ST ST coe od 4 _— in every flour wife, above sumpicien. 
Fl K. LOW-ASH FOOD : Fl K. SYNTHETIC PARAKEET —Brand of Certified Food fe See eee 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURE! ° VITAMIN D;! Colors—adds eye and sales appeal to trition, avoidance of claims for bread 
VEXTRAM® The original starch base en- TRIDEE® The form of Vitamin D which has all types of food products. that directly or by influence or innu- 
richment mixture. Keeps market value of en- : the greatest antirachitic value in poultry. Ds RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE —For fortifi- endo confuse or mislead the consum- 
riched flour up by keeping the ash content is also used for fortification of evaporated cation of poultry feeds to increase egg er, support of legislation to insure the 
low. Free-flowing ... uniform... stable. ~ milk and other food products. production, aid growth and hatch- safety of new ingredients before they 


are used, vigorous maintenance of 
your sanitation programs, sponsor- 
ship of standards for more of your 
products, are all steps that would 
lead the public to greater confidence 
in your products and make consumers 
less vulnerable to the screwball the- 
ories of nutrition preached by char- 
latans and crackpots. 

May I venture another suggestion 
from studies of our correspondence. 
The volume of the letters we received 
from consumers all over the country 
who are critical of bread, and the 
way in which these letters are writ- 
ten, convince us that they represent 
the views of a very substantial part 
of the total population. A large pro 
portion of these consumers indicate 
they don’t like the taste of bread 
They compare it to cotton, paper tow 
els and wallpaper paste. 

Our bread standards will not nec 


ability. 

STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX—A free- 
flowing maturing agent that is easy to 
handle and blend with flour. 


ART . ARS “Custom-Blended” 
QUATERNARY . VITAMIN 
AMMONIUM GERMICIDE! : FEED CONCENTRATES 
ROCCAL® A powerful germicide that may ; Special formulations to meet the individual 
be used for every equipment sanitizing job and varied vitamin requirements of every feed 
throughout the Food Industry. manufacturer. 


U.S.P. VITAMINS AND 
AMINO ACIDS IN BULK 











Sterwin products are manufactured in Sterling Drug plants at: Rothschild, Wis., 
Rensselaer, N. Y., Cincinnati, Ohio, Myerstown, Pa., and Windsor, Canada. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





Distributor of the products formerly sold by Special Markets-Industrial Division ot Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and Vanillin Division of General Drug Company 
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essarily have the effect of making 
bread more palatable. They are stand- 
ards of identity. In effect they set up 
bread recipes—they require the use 
of certain ingredients and specify 
others which the baker may use at 
his option. We all know that an artis- 
tic cook can use a recipe to make a 
gourmet’s dream while another cook 
may use it to create a mess. 

We Americans are prone to con- 
centrate attention on science and the 
products of seience. Within the span 
of a lifetime we have seen the in- 
troduction of electric lights and the 
telephone, followed by one new in- 
vention after another down to the 
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miracle drugs and atomic power, and 
all contributing to what we think is a 
better way of life. But have we paid 
as much attention to other fields in 
which the genius of man has found 
reward? 

Applying “Culinary Art” 

Your engineers, chemists and other 
scientists have systematized and 
streamlined the processes and ma- 
chinery of baking to achieve the Jaud- 
able goal of mass production. But 
have you exhausted the possibility of 
applying more art—of the culinary 
kind—to baking, of teaming up this 
art with science in search of greater 








~ Sf 


. NATIONAL also brings you a whole line of essential bakery products: 


NATIONAL YEAST FOOD, ACT, 


and others, as well as: 






palatability for your product? 

I know that the baking and milling 
industries have expended much time 
and money in an earnest effart to 
make bread more tasty. I am sure 
you have convincing evidence that 
the great majority of consumers like 
bread as it is. But can you say that 
consumer preferences are not chang- 
ing? May it not be possible to make 
bread appeal to even more consumers, 
and to make it please even better 
those who like your present product? 

I do not know what practical value 
you may find in this suggestion. I 
offer it because it is inherent in the 
consumer expressions we receive. I 


- 


—supplies NATIONAL YEAST 
Me; uniform and reliable 


‘NATIONAL bfings you yeast of the highest purity that is uniform and 


® /reliable,so that you as bakers majfitain even quality in the staff of life. 


/E DRY YEAST, BAKING POWDER, MALT SYRUP 


4 Armour’s Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 


Armour’s Armtex—the fortified egg 


> 
< 
i. Armour’s Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
« 
e 7 Armour’s Cloverbloom Frozen Sugared Yolks 
Armoup’s Dri Puff Paste 
© 
~ 
‘\ 
Vv 
¥ The NATIONAL Life Line is a line/of supply —of bakery prod- 


ucts and dependable door to d 
taining quality and unifo 


tions may continue succ 


f 


services that aid you in main- 






ty in your baking, so your opera- 


ful and profitable. 


Many of the largest and thousands of the smallest bakeries have 


been NATIONAL 


stomers for years—a tribute to the service ond 


uniform quality ¢f NATIONAL products. 


MSenber 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: PLANTS: 
Chanin Building 45-54 37th Street ? _35 E. Wacker Drive Belleville, N. J. 
_- New York, N. Y. Island City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Crystal Lake, ii. 
oon ris , Risen Bie so' < * es ae 
ES Oe Re sak ae ail Mapes la eee Bee spits te = | 








SyeyAal 
Eggs 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


FRANK J. HALE, President 
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BAKERS URGED TO STAY 
ON THE JOB 


LOS ANGELES—‘Stick With Your 
Job” is one of the themes of employee 
relations at the Van de Kamp Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc. The steady ex- 
pansion of aircraft and other defense 
preduction in that area has opened up 
numerous other employment oppor- 
tunities. Some of the messages to em- 
ployees are: “Build Your Security 
Here! Stick With Your Job!” “Your 
Know-How Counts Most Where You 
Are! Stick With Your Job!” “Job- 
Jumping Wastes Know-How! Stick 
With Your Job!” “Your Staying Pow- 
er Boosts Your Earning Power! Stick 
With Your Job!” 





do not know that in any argument 
to change a consumer’s mistaken be- 
lief that bread is not a nutritious 
food, you have two strikes against 
you if she doesn’t like its taste. Even 
if you win the argument you have 
an empty victory because she isn’t 
likely to consume more bread if to 
her it is unpalatable. And I think the 
conclusion is warranted that con- 
sumers are more likely to be sus- 
picious of foods that in their opinion 
don’t taste good. 


A Challenge to the Industry 

The baking industry will not find 
the answer to its problems in high 
powered promotion of products which 
any substantial part of the public 
regards as inferior either in palata- 
bility or nutritional value. You will 
not find the answer in complacently 
ignoring the situation. Nor will you 
find it in angry blasts at ignorant or 
prejudiced or dishonest critics, how- 
ever righteous your indignation. It is 
your job to find out what consumers 
want and give it to them. 

The baking industry has a challenge 
—to keep bread above suspicion, and 
to make it so good that after grace, 
the first thing children will say is 
“Please pass the bread!’ I have faith 
in your ability and in your will to 
meet this challenge. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY ENGINEERS 
SEE MOVIE PREMIER 


LOS ANGELES—The premier of 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
color movie production on accidents 
in the baking industry was held at 
the September meeting of the local 
chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Nearly every pos- 
sible mishap and accident was acted 
out in the film, pointing up the con- 
ditions and circumstances’ which 
bring about costly accidents to em- 
ployees and equipment. 

Ralph Ware of the local office 
of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. spoke on safety in the 
bakery industry on the same pro- 
gram. G. C. Wieman, manager of 
the Los Angeles division of the West- 
ern Waxed Paper Co., was host to 
the bakery engineers Oct. 24 at the 
plant. Mrs. Minnie Bartlett, secre- 
tary, reported that the annual sum- 
mer picnic in Pasadena was a record- 
breaker, drawing more than 2,000 
members of the bakery industry and 
their families. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ROUTE SERVICE 

DECATUR, ILL.—Omar, Inc., Oma- 
ha, has started a bakery route serv- 
ice here that will result in the em- 
ployment of about 30 persons and in 
the use of from 20 to 25 trucks. Har- 
old Woodruff, branch manager, said 
it would take about three months to 
get the service fully under way. 
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A 


Complete Line 
of Bakery Flour 


to fit 
your every need 


Premium Hard Spring Wheat 
Flours 
OCCIDENT SPECIAL 
SWEET LOAF ‘ 
PRODUCER 
POWERFUL 
OCCIDENT 100% WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR 


Mellow Type Spring Wheat 
Flours 

E-A-CO 

SUNBURST 

GOLD HEART 

CLASSIC CLEAR 


Hard Winter Wheat Flours 


AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL 
AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS 
RELIABLE 

CLARO 

BEACON 

MILLIONAIRE 

MARIPOSA 


Cake Flours 
AMERICAN BEAUTY 
ROYAL PATENT 


SOLITE 
R-M SPECIAL CAKE 


plus a complete line of special 
purpose flours 





SPECIAL NOTICE: 


to large Machine Shop Operators 


Inquire today about the new addi- 
tion to Russell-Miller’s family of 
Fine Bakery Flours—Extra-mellow 
Spring Wheat Flours, especially 
milled with unusual tolerance and 
other qualities you normally expect 
from Russell-Miller: 


SUNLIGHT . . . . Short Patent 
DANDY DOUGH .... Intermediate 
Patent 


SILVER HEART .... Bakers Patent 
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Here's Your 


from 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


TWICE THE FORMER SIZE! TWICE 
AS MANY TESTED FORMULAS! 


The most complete, convenient 
Bakers’ Aid Russell-Miller 
has ever offered! 


Now, this completely new Bakers’ Aid 
brings you more new tested formulas 
and make-up procedures for breads, 
specialty breads, pastries, cakes, frost- 
ings, cookies and unusual feature items. 

Plus many tested merchandising aids 
for boosting sales. Helpful storage and 
sanitation tips, too. 

Actual size 534”x 9”. Printed on heavy 
paper, in large, clear type. Thumb-tab 
indexed and spiral bound for quick, 
easy reference. 

Just one of these formulas—or one of 
the many baker-tested merchandising 
ideas included—may easily repay your 
investment a hundred times over. 

Write for your copy today! 


RussELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Specialists in the milling of fine bakery flour 
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New Bakers’ Aid 


Only 
$00 


Mail Coupon 
Today 
























RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Dept. NM, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
BAKERS’ AID TODAY! 


| Use This Handy Order Blank 


--¢ Please send me . copies of your new, enlarged, completely 
- revised “Bakers’ Aid.” | enclose $1.00 for each copy ordered. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE OR FALSE, turn to page 48 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In order to prevent rope in be used for each 200 lb. bread. 
bread during the summer months, 2. When rolling out the crust for 
about 1 pt. 90 grain vinegar should pies, bread flour should be used as 


off 4 


(yfhole Tau 


From all laboratory tests for nutrition — 
From many others, including “blind prefer- 
ence” tests in institutional feeding, comes 
this conclusion for bakers: Nonfat dry milk 
solids in bread" is not only good for people 
but it pleases them. They eat more. 





Whole families are quick to notice the dif- 
ference. For the father and children it is 
the difference in taste, extra freshness, 
texture, crust and other characteristics. 
The mother is more aware of nutritional 
values. For her the difference also lies in 
that statement on the wrapper — “each 


this will produce a more tender crust 
than will pastry flour. 


3. If a bread dough is made too 
cool, it is a good idea to run the 
mixer longer to bring the dough to 
the correct temperature. 


4. The starch content of an aver- 
age bread flour runs about 78%, 
while the starch content of a cake 
flour runs about 73%. 


5. Honey is generally figured 


about 80-85% as sweet as cane or 
beet sugar. 

6. Glycerine is used in some cakes 
and icings as a moisture retaining 
agent. 





AT MORE 


tt or more of the flour weight is nonfat dry milk solids 








pound contains the nonfat solids of seven 
ounces of milk.” 


Yes, whole families eat more, and they buy 
it from the baker who uses 6% ndms’*. 





Ask your milk supplier for free booklet, 
“Sales Slants for the Baker”. Also request 
Bulletin 190 on how to increase your sales 
by advertising the superior quality of bread 
made with added nonfat dry milk solids. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Charles R. Collins 


JOINS AIB—Charles R. Collins has 
joined the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, as an instructor in 
the maintenance and repair of bak- 
ery equipment. He began his baking 
career by working part time with 
the Marshall (Mo.) Baking Co. and 
the Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles. 
Following naval service as a baker, 
he operated the Collins Bakery, 
Hearne, Texas. More recently, he 
was coordinator of the industrial co- 
operative training at Seguin (Texas) 
High School. 





7. When reconstituting powdered 
egg yolks, it is necessary to use 2 lb. 
water with each pound of powdered 
yolks. 

8. Pie crust and cookies should be 
made with unbleached pastry flour in 
order to obtain the best results. 

9. Corn flakes are sometimes used 
in bread doughs to increase the ab- 
sorption. 

10. Yeast raised doughnuts made 
from a rich formula should be fried 
at a lower temperature than those 
made from a lean formula. 

11. If one boiled icing formula 
calls for 1 qt. water with 6 lb. sugar 
boiled to 242° F. and another for 
% qt. water with 6 lb. sugar boiled 
to 242° F., both icings should be 
identical. 

12. Using two types of flour in the 
making of bread, the softer flour 
should be used in the sponge and the 
stronger flour in the dough stage. 

13. A gallon of eggs weighs 8 Ib. 

14. In making soda crackers %- 
1%% yeast, based on the weight of 
the flour, is used. 

15. The average fermentation loss 
in a controlled fermentation room is 
about .5%. 

16. In order to easily clean angel 
food pans, they should be soaked in 
hot water some time before they 
are cleaned. 

17. When canned apples are flat in 
taste, they may be improved by the 
addition of a small amount of citric 
acid. 

18. In many molasses and choco- 
late cakes, soda is used as both a 
leavening agent and to improve the 
crumb color. 

19. White rye flour will absorb 
more water than either medium or 
dark rye flour. 

20. Almond macaroons can be made 
more chewy by using powdered sugar 
instead of granulated sugar 
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ANOTHER STORY 


For a More Complete Service 


Each year of research and invention 
offers new and improved tools of service. 
Keeping step with this progress helps 
us produce 


GOOCH’S BEST 


“Identical Performance” 


FLOUR 


GOMEC ... AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characteriezd the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and ‘more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











= LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. , 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 





ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 46 











1. True. One pint 90 grain vinegar 
is recommended. Where rope has 
been found, it is recommended that 
1 qt. be used. There are available a 
number of rope and mold inhibitors 
that may be used instead of vinegar. 


2. False. Bread flour contains a 
high percentage of protein, which will 
make a tougher crust. This is espe- 
cially true when the scrap dough is 
reused. Greater shrinkage will alse 
result. 


3. False. If this procedure is used, 
the dough will be overmixed, result- 
ing in an inferior loaf of bread. 


4. False. The reverse is true. The 
starch content of bread flour is 
about 73% and in a cake flour about 
78%. 

5. True. Honey contains about 20% 
water. The balance is mainly invert 
sugar and a small amount of sucrose. 


6. True. Glycerine has the remark- 
able ability to draw and hold mois- 
ture. It helps to keep the cakes fresh 
longer as it is very hygroscopic. 

7. False. Usually 1 lb. water is 
used with each pound of yolk. Fresh 
yolks contain about 50% moisture. 
Some bakers use 1% lb. water with 
each pound of powdered egg yolks 
in order to decrease the cost and to 
make them go farther. 


8. True. Unbleached pastry flour 
will produce a more tender product. 
While unbleached flour is not as light 
in color as is bleached fiour, this fac- 
tor is of no importance in these types 
of products. 


9. True. The absorption of the 
dough will be slightly increased 
when untoasted corn flakes are used. 
However, it is not permissible to use 
over 3%, based on the weight of the 
flour, in the manufacture of white 
bread. 

10. True. A rich doughnut will con- 
tain a high percentage of sugar and 
milk. Milk contains lactose (milk 
sugar). The richer the formula the 
faster the doughnuts will color up, 
because of the rapid caramelization 
of the sugars. 


11. True. If there are no differ- 
ences in the formulas or procedures 
used, they would be identical. The 
only difference would be that it 
would take longer for the formula 
containing the 1 qt. water to reach 
the desired temperature of 242° F. 

12. False. The stronger flour needs 
greater development by fermentation 
and therefore should be used in the 
sponge. 
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13. False. A gallon of eggs wil] 
weigh just about 8 Ib. 7 oz. 

14. False. Usually from .15 to 20% 
yeast is used. The sponge is allowed 
to ferment for about 18 hours at 80° 
F. The dough is aged about 4 or 5 
hours. 

15. True. In uncontrolled conditions 
it may run as high as 2%. This shows 
the value of using proper conditions. 

16. False. When pans are soaked 
in cold water, they are easier to 
clean. The hot water seems to cook 
the crust into the pans, making it 
harder to remove. 

17. True. Care must be taken not 
to use too much. A small amount of 
lemon juice will help if no citric acid 
is available. 

18. True. It has been found that 
by having these cakes somewhat on 
the alkaline side the color of the 
crumb is improved, and when these 
cakes are on the acid side, the crumb 
has a disagreeable grayish cast to it. 

19. False. In sponges using all rye 
flour, dark rye will absorb about 
200% water, medium rye about 150% 
and white rye about 109%. 

20. False. Chewiness can be pro- 
duced by replacing part of the sugar 
with either invert syrup or honey. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS REACH 
HIGH SANITATION LEVEL 


ST. LOUIS—A report from the St. 
Louis Health Department giving 
bakers a clean bill of health from a 
sanitation standpoint was presented 
at the October meeting of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn. by Her- 
bert G. Warner, Warner Bakery, 
president of the association. 

Mr. Warner informed the mem- 
bers that during the past three years, 
every retail bakery in the St. Louis 
area has been brought up to the 
highest standard in sanitation, due, 
to a large extent, to the advice and 
help received from John Reeves, san- 
itarian for the association. Formerly 
with the health department, Mr. 
Reeves has personally visited every 
bakery which is a member of the 
association, to make recommenda- 
tions in connection with maintaining 
sanitation, and his services as a con- 
sultant in this way have proven in- 
valuable, Mr. Warner emphasized. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO EXPAND PROGRAM 


NEW ORLEANS—The Quality Re- 
tail Bakers organization here, which 
was organized recently to purchase 
advertising for members on a Co- 
operative basis, has announced that 
the venture has proven successful 
and that the program will be con- 
tinued on an expanded basis. The 
group met Oct. 8 and made plans 
for advertising week end specials dur- 
ing the holiday season. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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This country, begun in barter, has grown 
great on commerce. By personal initiative, 
collective enterprise and adherence to the 
American Tradition of true service to 
the consumer, American Business has led 
the way to the world’s highest standards 
of family living and social security. 


Flour Mills of America is proud of adherence to this American 
Tradition—by the manufacture and distribution of fine bakers 
flours, control-milled to the highest standard of uniform 
baking performance—in serving the needs of American Bakers. 


You may depend upon Flour Mills of America for 






Performance Tested Flours to meet your every baking need. 


Hv lle 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BACKED BY BIG, NATIONWIDE 
CONSUMER PROMOTION! 


Here come profitable extra sales for you, 
Mr. Baker—with a Coffee Cake made 
deliciously different by a filling of lus- 
cious, old-fashioned mincemeat blended 
with honey! 

Tested for appetite appeal, Honey- 
Mince Coffee Cake made a terrific hit. 
Tested for ease and economy of pro- 
duction, it proved to be a practical item 
for bakeries of all sizes. It can be priced 
attractively and will still yield a generous 
margin of profit. 


FULL-PAGE, FULL-COLOR AD IN 


Honey-Mince Coffee Cake, pictured with mouth-watering 
naturalness through expert color photography, will whet the 
appetites of some 24,000,000 readers of the November 5 issue 


On behalf of bakers everywhere, 
Honey-Mince Coffee Cake will be given 
nation-wide promotion by Pillsbury . . . 
the same kind of promotion that made 
Fiesta Fruit-Fan Coffee Cake and Apple 
*n’ Spice Donuts highly profitable items 
for bakers who tied in aggressively. Turn 
the national advertising to YOUR 
advantage by making good use of the 
merchandising materials described at 
the right! 




















NOW READY... 
Honey-Mince Coffee Cake 


Formulas and Colorful 
Sales Promotion Material 


of LIFE—the nation’s most powerful food advertising 
medium. The ad shouts, ““Bakers Bake It!” 

Display material carries the familiar red “Advertised in 
LIFE” emblem. Merchants in all lines—including grocers and 
bakers—know from experience that those words, “Advertised 
in LIFE,” move merchandise like magic! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


Millers of Quality Flours for Every Bakery Purpose 
Producers of an outstanding line of Modern Bakery Mixes 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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... Sample assortment FREE 


(additional quantities available at cost) 


Sales-stimulating display kit includes one each 
of the following: 
© 4-color window piece, 11 x 14. Shows Honey- 


Mince Coffee Cake in full color, with selling 
line and pricing spot. 


@ Window streamer, 12 x 6. Hard-hitting sales 
producer for use in windows and on interior 
walls. 


© 3-color die-cut poster, 10% x 11%. 


© 3-color folding counter display, 5's x 8%. Bottom 
section folds back and is placed under Coffee 
Cake. Can also be used as package mount for 
mass displays. 

@ 4-color reprint of LIFE ad. 


© Novelty for the kids. 
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Ask your Pillsbury Salesman 
or Jobber or 


MAIL THIS HANDY 
COUPON for FREE 


Formulas and 
Merchandising Materials 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Bakery Merchandising Dept. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me, free of charge, Honey-Mince Coffee Cake 
Formulas and sample set of merchandising materials. 


Name 





Firm 








Address 


fay. Zone. State 


> 8d 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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After weeks of cleaning and reno- 
vation, the Golden Krust Bakery, 
Manhattan, Kansas, opened for busi- 
ness early in September for the first 
time since the flood crested July 13. 
Water in the building was about eight 
feet deep and covered everything, ma- 
chinery, freshly baked goods and fix- 
tures. The firm lost a $23,000 inven- 
tory in the flood. Mud was nearly a 
foot deep on the floor, and covered 
some baked goods still in pans. The 
mud has been removed, equipment 
reconditioned, and the place painted 
in gleaming white. The company came 
to Manhattan in 1946. J. S. Chase is 
president-manager of the firm. While 
renovation was taking place at the 
plant, offices were located at the 
home of Mr. Chase in West Manhat- 


tan. 
e 


The Merck Bakery, Inc., which had 
operated at Belleville, Ml., for 116 
years, recently ceased operations, at 
least temporarily, when a lease ex- 
pired. An official of the firm said busi- 
ness would be resumed if a suitable 
location could be found. The business 
was founded in 1835 by Charles 
Merck, Sr. 

eS 


An explosion caused considerable 
damage to Parsell’s Pie Shop in 
Roanoke, Va., recently. Lee Austin, 
an employee, was injured in the blast. 

2 

The Turner Baking Co., Durant, 
Okla., has bought a five-acre tract on 
the edge of Durant and will build a 
brick structure 124 ft. by 150 ft. The 
announcement was made by Francis 
Turner, rusmber of the firm. 

& 

Gil’s Bakery and Coffee Shop in 
Belen, N.M., owned by Gillie Sanchez, 
held open house recently. The bakery 
was remodeled, and its size was 
doubled. 

* 


O’Rear’s Pastry Shop, with Mrs. 
Lois Richardson as manager, opened 
recently in West La Fayette, Ind. 
Merchandise prizes and orchid cor- 
Sages were given to visitors. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Costellow, 
formerly with an Austin, Texas. bak- 
ery. have leased the Schnabel Bakery 
in Burnet, Texas. The bakery. estab- 
lished by the late M. G. Schnabel and 
his wife in 1882, has been operated 
up to this time by members of the 
Schnabel family only. 


A. Harris & Co., department store, 
has opened the Bake-and-Take Shop 
in connection with its parking center 
in Dallas. The shop is supplied twice 
daily with products from Braden’s 
Bakery, Arthur L. Kramer, president 
of the Harris firm, has reported. 

i’ 


Rosen’s Bakery, Cleveland, is 
among the tenants in a new $2 million 
shopping center now under construc- 
tion in Barberton, Ohio. The 40-store 
structure will be completed in the fall 
of 1952. 

ca 


An estimated 1,500 to 2,000 persons 
attended the open house of the new 
Dillon Bakery, Pratt, Kansas, recent- 
ly. The bakery served 100 dozen cook- 
les to visitors. 

2 


The Ellis (Kansas) Bakery owned 
and operated by Arnold Neuburger, 


held its grand opening at a new loca- 
tion recently. Mr. Neuburger carried 
several specials for the day, and he 
invited suggestions from patrons for 
the improvement of products and busi- 
ness. 

& 


Records in the office of the Texas 
secretary of state show the recent 
incorporation of the City Retail Bak- 


ery in Lufkin, Texas. The bakery was 
incorporated with $1,000 capital stock 
by C. H. Freazell, Nora Freazell and 
Frank Freazell. 


J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co. has 
opened a new bakery at Pratt, Kan- 
sas, to replace the firm’s old bakery 
there. The new plant will provide 
baked products for two stores in 


Pratt and one at Great Bend, Kan- 
sas. Claude Willard is bakery fore- 
man and V. C. Conde is supervisor. 


The Sun-Spun Bakery, which oc- 
cupies a tile and concrete building 
containing 30,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, has been established in San 
Antonio by the E. M. Sweeney Co. 
to supply bread to 600 Red & White 








e Cotton 50 BANDWA 





The Cotton 50—we predict will soon be the biggest and best seller 


for feed bags. Why? 


waste—and after 


merchandise. 


all—a 


premium package you can 


Easy to handle—economical because no 


really 


“Cotton 50’s”—now available in cambrics, brown bags, 


and the famous PK KEN-PRINTS. Get them NOW! 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City ® 


Buffalo @ 


New York 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 









DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

Te 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Mics 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR , tmnt 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR lj \ 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS j} “ 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


_—_ 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** x 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











grocery stores in southwest Texas. 
W. R. Guthrie is plant superintend- 
ent. 


Wylie Tillis has sold the Home 
Town Bakery in Pahokee, Fla., to Isa- 
dor Fogel and Sam Golden of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

a 

Nick Thomas, former supervisor of 
Bell Bakeries in Fort Pierce, Fla., 
has purchased the Home Bakery in 
Stuart, Fla. 

& 


The Cohen Bake Shop recently 
opened in Miami Beach, Fla. 
* 


Burglars recently forced their way 
into the Bell Bakery in Denver, ham- 
mered open a small safe and took 
$200. 

* 


Grand opening of Pauline’s Bakery 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., was held re- 
cently. A free gift of one dozen 
cookies was given with each purchase 
during the day. 

* 


Fire completely destroyed’ the 
Bowie (Texas) Bakery recently. The 
fire originated in a furniture store 
in the same block and destroyed five 
buildings and businesses, causing an 
estimated loss of $500,000. 

J 

General Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has purchased four panel de- 
livery trucks. Milner’s Bakery, Pauls 
Valley, Okla., has purchased two new 
delivery trucks. 

a 

Leslie’s Bakery, Perryton, Texas, 

has closed. 
sd 


Philip Trapani of Johnston City, 
Ill., has taken over the distribution 
of products of the Colonial Baking 
Co. of Marion, Ul., in Herrin, Johns- 
ton City, Hurst, Carterville and Roy- 
alton in Illinois. They will be sold 


through independent grocers and 
markets. 

& 
A small blaze believed to have 


started from an overheated oven 
vent stack, swept a portion of Claus- 
sen’s Bakery, Augusta, Ga., recently, 
causing a loss of $1,500. Some stock 
and equipment was damaged. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland Cooper are 
the proprietors of a bakery in Wad- 
ley, Ga. 

o 


James A. Sturgis has retired from 
the Marian Baking Co. plant in Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

s 

The Elm Tree Bakery in Appieton, 
Wis., was damaged recently by a fire 
in the roof. Ben Pfefferle, president 
and manager, placed the loss at be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000. 

* 

Mathisrud’s South Shore Pastry 
Shoppe recently held open house in 
celebration of its grand opening in 
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ETTER SANITATION 


MORE BUSINESS 





RODENT CONTROL—Valuable tips 
that will produce a more efficient 
mouse-trapping program in the bak- 
ery are contained in the poster above, 
one of two new posters in the series 
released by the sanitation depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking. Titled “Entice the Mice,” the 
poster emphasizes that proper baiting 
of the trap is important. The posters 
may be obtained at cost from the De- 
partment of Bakery Sanitation, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Excelsior, Minn. O. A. Mathisrud is 
owner. Grand opening events includ- 
ed awarding of prizes, bakery tour, 
drawing for decorated cakes, music 
and refreshments. 
oo 

Bill’s Bakery in East Troy, Wis., 
was closed recently for remodeling. 
It now is sharing its quarters with 
a jewelry shop. 


DeLuxe Cake & Pastry Shop has 
opened its sixth outlet in Indianapolis 
in the new Kroger Co. supermarket. 


Ted Amschler has purchased a half 
interest in the West Side Bakery in 
Anoka, Minn., from Ed Gibson. 

* 

The Wadena (Minn.) Bakery, 

owned by C. E. Lindquist and oper- 





SAN FRANCISCC 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 







MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 4 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country s finest flours. 








“Lagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


LUT @rey atte) ifelel(-vom a lell amit | a oe 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


MPERIAL 




























HERE is nothing like it... ab- 

solutely nothing like the care 
we lavish on the selection of wheats 
for IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours. Our system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection at our country ele- 
vators can not be surpassed... 


nor can the fine baking qualities 
of IMPERIAL and VELVET. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





LOS ANGELES GROUP 
ISSUES FOLDER 


LOS ANGELES—The Master Bak- 
ers Retail Assn. has prepared a 4- 
page folder entitled “Let Me Be ‘My 
Baker’ to You,” which is available to 
members, with the bakery name im- 
printed on the cover, at $9.50 a thous- 
and. The folder, for over the counter 
distribution, gives reasons for patron- 
izing the bakery. The publication is a 
product of the efforts of Phil Seitz, 
association secretary. 





ated by Henry Cable, is being opened. 
The bakery was moved from Onamia, 
Minn. 

* 


Herb Handley and Clarence Hein 
have purchased Wilson’s Bakery in 
Ronan, Mont., from Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Wilson. 

* 


A building that will house a bak- 
ery and clothing store is being con- 
structed in Stillwater, Minn. Owners 
are Lee Anderson and Frank Reuet- 
man. 


Carlo Romano, baker in Chisholm, 
Minn., for 40 years and known for 
his Italian bread and buns, has re- 
tired. 

i) 

Ben Padilla held grand opening 
‘n his newly-remodeled Ben’s Bakery 
& Cafe in Luverne, Minn., recently. 

ae 

Larry Wurmstein has announced 
he opening of a new bakery in 
springfield, Minn. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Malichky, Jr., 
have opened a new bakery and cafe 
in Kalona, Iowa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Eischens of 
[utchinson, Minn., have purchased 
he Glencoe (Minn.) Bakery from 
zarl Kroeger. 


e 
The Beckman Bakery, Jordan, 
Minn., of which Paul Beckman is 
xroprietor, has new showcases and 


ias been redecorated. 
a 
Ekman’s Bake Shop in St. James, 
Minn., owned by Martin A. Ekman, 
held its grand opening recently. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Martzinger 
have purchased the Colfax (Wis.) 
Bakery from Russell Kerchner. They 
formerly operated a bakery in 
Sparta, Wis. 

* 


The Schwebel Baking Co. held open 
house at its new plant in Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently. Gifts for youngsters 
and souvenirs for adults were dis- 
tributed. 

* 


The Dutch Oven Bakery in Neenah, 
Wis., has added two specialists to its 
production staff. Mrs.- Ada McAloon 
will be in charge of pie operations 
and Mrs. Alice Feavel will have 
charge of doughnut operations. Clar- 
ence Trentlage operates the firm. 


Gil’s Bakery in Belen, N.M., recent- 
ly joined with the Fair Store of that 
community to sponsor its fourth 
annual children’s western parade and 
free show as a part of the Valencia 
County fair. 


Jerry and Hazel McClue, owners 
and operators of the Valier (Mont.) 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. ¥- 










. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


No baker, no matter what his size, can hope 
for market leadership today without producing 
bread of distinctly superior quality. POLAR 


BEAR flour is made for those bakers who are 
vm striving for such leadership. In POLAR BEAR 


you will find the full complement of the good 


baking values that makes possible a topnotch 


loaf of bread. 





Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ERA MILLI LING ~ COMPANY 
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Dorothy Glenn 





(Continued from page 31) 


show the handiwork and talent of 
your shop. 

Special promotions may take many 
forms. One of the oldest methods is 
a special sale price coupled with a 
mass display. A window full of 
doughnuts is not new, but there are 
many ways to give it a new twist 
This year’s doughnut promotion is 
full of ideas that are good. We have 
mentioned before the possibilities of 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


showing the vast assortment of 
doughnut products ranging from cake 
doughnuts in their various forms, 
raised doughnuts, Bismarcks, Long 
Johns and crullers. 

The same idea could well be ap- 
plied to a mass display of cookies. 
A window full of cookies . . . all 
sizes, shapes and forms . . . is bound 
to attract attention and make the 
mouth water for a cookie. 

Sampling programs, particularly in 
conjunction with a Fall Festival or 
anniversary sale, are always good. 
Bite-size samples cost you so very 
little, but they tempt the appetite 
for the product and sales are made. 


On several occasions we have sug- 
gested cake decorating demonstra- 
tions for all to see. If you prefer, 
decoration of tea cakes or petit fours 
will attract just as much attention. 
In any special promotion, the de- 
sired result is—attract attention, 
arouse curiosity, create desire. That’s 
what makes sales and profit. 

Don’t forget that children are an 
important factor in the shopping 
scheme of today. Any attention given 
to children accompanying mother, or 
children shopping for mother 
any special promotion geared to 
reach these youngsters is bound to 
pay off in sales and profit. 





with 


A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you... 


Keep products dry 
Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 
Retard mold 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 

Resist alkalis 

Boost machine efficiency 
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KEEPING PRODUCTS DRY is one of the commonest problems in 


functional packaging. It is a problem Riegel has solved for 


hundreds of different products such as cereals, chemicals, drugs, 


and desserts. In one case the answer may be a simple waxed 


paper... 


in another it may be a triplex laminated combination 


of foil and special glassines. Invariably the paper must also 


provide many of the functions listed at left. What is right for 


one product is seldom right for another, but Riegel can 


usually tailor-make the right paper . . . quickly, efficiently, 


economically. Join us now in planning for the future. Just tel! 


us what you want paper to do for you. Riegel Paper 


Corporation, P.O. Box 170, Grand Central Station, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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Special promotions may take the 
simple form of unusual pricing. Ogq 
prices attract more buyers than even 
prices, so we may want to take aq. 
vantage of that fact and price’ an 
item at 27¢, 49¢ or 73¢. As far ag 
the business of cutting prices is cop. 
cerned, that is a factor to consider 
very seriously pro and con. But, 
there’s one point we must recognize 
first and foremost. There is the 
“quick nickel,” and then there’s the 
“slow dime.” Is it possible that yoy 
might cut the price of one item by 
one cent, by two cents and thereby 
gain in volume sales? ; 


“Yours for Better Health” 


Never let it be said that the bak- 
evy business has not profited by nu- 
trition research—that is, if the retail 
baker has capitalized on the splendid 
publicity given his products. Why 
not build a special promotion around 
the theme of “Yours for Better 
Health”? There’s an unlimited source 
of materials and information from 
your own associations or from your 
suppliers. 

Th’s is a buyer’s market. Special 
prcemotions are necessary. Alert mer- 
chandising is necessary. Mrs. Home. 
maker is being made aware of jn- 
creased taxation, increased prices, in- 
creased cost of living in every news- 
paper and magazine. There is compe- 
tition for the food dollar she carries 
in her purse. That competition is here 
to stay. Those of us in the food busi- 
ness must be aggressive in our sell- 
ing job to maintain volume and profit. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Ingredient Costs 
Listed for GMI's 


MarbleChiffonCake | 


Spotlighting ‘‘elegance for Autumn 
dinners,” the marble chiffon cake 
promotion now under way is expected 
to offer bakers an opportunity to 
capitalize on the national advertis- 
ing of the cake by General Mills, Inc. 

The firm has made available to 
bakers a brochure containing formu- 
las and window streamers, as well as 
suggested window displays and sales- 
girls’ selling hints. 

Based on current Minneapolis 
costs, the company points out, a 10 
in. cake scaled at 28 oz. would have 
a total material cost of .3943¢. A 
breakdown shows .3404¢ for the bat- 
ter and .0539¢ for the icing. A 9 in 
cake scaled at 18 oz. would total 
.2573¢ with a batter ingredient cost 
of 2188¢ and an icing cost of .0385¢. 
An 8 in. cake scaled at 14 oz. wil 
show an approximate ingredient cost 
of .2010¢ with a batter cost of .1702 
and an icing cost of .0308¢. 


neem 


ADS STRESS NONFAT MILE 
SOLIDS IN BREAD 


CHICAGO—The use of nonfat mik 
solids in bread baking is emphasized 
in an advertising campaign bei 
sponsored by the American Dry Mik 
Institute and the American Dalit 
Assn. Opener for the drive was a ful 
color ADA advertisement in the Se 
tember issue of Good Housekeepitt 
Other ads have been scheduled { 
the October, November and Janualy 
issues. The theme of the ads is that 
“nonfat milk solids make 
bread.” 
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Sa me man ? You might be fooled into saying these are two different 
people, because the camera can lie. By using trick lighting, the skilled photographer 
can achieve a startling difference in pictures of the same model. 


q 


a. > te 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF WHEAT are skillfully blended to give precise baking characteristics in the flour type. 


a ‘ 


Same flour! Never any doubt when you deal with Atkinson. The flour you 
buy today will be exactly the same as the previous lot. Long runs mean accurate 
milling, checked by extra tests at every important point. Bin-Aged* means precise 
aging—a flour fully aged, ready to use. That’s why you should switch to Atkinson 
for absolute uniformity. 
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Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwTs. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS COMPANY 


x 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour, 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 
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(Continued from page 56) 
Bakery for five years, have closed the 
establishment. Jerry and his brother, 
Barney, are taking charge of the 
Choteau (Mont.) Bakery from their 
father, who is retiring. 

e 

The Elm Tree Bakery in Appleton, 
Wis., has opened a new retail store 
in the city. Ben Pfefferle, owner of 
the firm, reports that Elm Tree ac- 
quired the assets of the Hoffman Puri- 
tan Co., but will only operate the re- 
tail store at the Hoffman address. 

* 

About 300 persons attended the for- 
mal opening of Goodner’s Bakery in 
Artesia, N.M., recently. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby Freeman and 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Calkins have 
purchased and taken over manage- 
ment of the Downy Flake Donut 
Shop in Mason City, Iowa. They pur- 
chased the shop from Arnold Bruch. 

2 

The sales room of the Warren 
(Minn.) Bakery is being remodeled. 

a2 

Thomas Redford, Jr., has pur- 
chased the Waters Bakery in Cam- 
bridge, Neb., from George Waters. 

oo 


Dom’s Coffee Shop in Amherst, 
Wis., has added a bakery department. 
s 


The Whittenburg Holsum Bakery 
has moved to a new location in Lov- 
ington, N.M. 

D 

Brown’s Bake Shop in Winter Park, 
Fla., has been sold to two Illinois 
bakers, Carl Bretschneider and Ar- 
thur H. Winkler. The business was 
owned by Harry J. Brown who has 
operated the plant for almost 20 years. 

€ 

Manos’ Pastry & Candy Shop, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, operated by John Manos, 
recently began business. Mr. Manos 


:) 

BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


MILLERS OF 


PIE MAKER 


For TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 


Famous for flours milled from 
MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


A Special Type Flour milled from Low Protein, Low 
Viscosity Michigan Soft White Wheat. 


Dependable Uniformity, Rigid Quality Control, by 
one of America’s Most Modern Mills. 
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has been in the bakery business in 
Akron for 28 years, formerly operat- 
ing the Supreme Do-Nuts stores. 

s 

R. Elmer Hawkins and his dauch- 

ter, Elizabeth Hawkins, have acquired 
a building in Falconer, N.Y., and are 
moving their bakery to the new loca. 
tion. The bakery business was or. 
ganized about 38 years ago. It was 
acquired by Mr. Hawkins about 15 
years ago. His daughter has been as- 
sociated with him in its operation 
since 1950. 

3 


The Ideal Bakery, Potsdam, N.Y., 
suffered several hundred dollars in 
damage in a fire recently when heat 
from an oven ignited the flooring be- 
neath and flames crept into the ceil- 
ing of the basement. The bakery is 
owned by Bernard Natowitz and two 
sons, Stanley and Herman. 

& 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Daily Bakery, Buffalo, by Carol E. 
Cole. 

D 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, New York, clerk's 
office for Eggert’s Bakery, Williams- 
ville, N.Y., by Gerhard F. Eggert and 
Margaret Eggert. 


Bernard Rohland is opening a new 
bakery in Leesburg, Fla. 
s 
Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Brimmer of 
Tinley Park, Ill., have purchased the 
Reedsburg (Wis.) Pastry Shop from 
Mrs. Paul Guentert. 
8 
Carl Williams has opened the new 
Williams Bakery in Bentonville, Ark. 
He formerly operated a bakery at 
Noel, Mo. 
a 


Carl and Fay Koenegstein have 
closed the Koenegstein Bakery in 
Pinckneyville, Ml., and have purchased 
the Spartan Baking Co. in Spartan, 
Til. 

* 


The Jackson Cookie Co. has an- 
nounced that it will erect,a new plant 
in Birmingham, Ala. The plant will 
have 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
firm operates in 11 western states. 
Mark E. Lackey, Jr., who has been 
in the baking industry 15 years, will 
be the manager of the Birmingham 
plant. 

* 


The Edmore (Mich.) Home Bakery, 
James Burt proprietor, has installed 
a 22-ft. lunch counter. Featured is 
a 5¢ cup of coffee. 


Frederick Elmer has been named 
manager of the Tomah, Wis., branch 
of the Gardner Baking Co. 

eo 


The Frazee (Minn.) Bakery, for- 
merly operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Haas, has been sold to Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Berend. 

2 


The Turner Baking Co. has an- 
nounced the purchase of 5.2 acres 
of land at Durant, Okla., for a build- 
ing site. Plans provide for the con- 
struction of a one-story brick build- 
ing 124 ft. by 150 ft. 

8 


Joseph Demler has been granted 
permission by the Oshkosh, Wis., 
board of appeals to start a bakery 
shop. 

e 


A business name has been filed 
in the Erie County, New York, clerk's 
office for the Daily Bakery, Buffalo, 
by Carol E. Cole and June E. Busch. 
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Smaller Pies Hike Sales 





led I 


fresh. We all know that pies that 


are held over often may get soggy 
and not taste as well as if eaten 
the first day 
@ Lower initial price. This house- 
wife is much more willing to buy 
two pies at 30¢ than one at 50¢. 
A survey on preferences in pies 
made by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., shows 
that one or two pies per day may not 
be enough. Apple pie is preferred 
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by 45%, lemon by 15%, other fruit 
pies by 18% and other soft pies 
18%. Actually only 4% of those ques- 
tioned had no choice. If we don’t 
have a variety we run the risk of 
passing up profitable volume on the 
particular pies your customers de- 
sire. 

Of course, during the Fall and 
Winter pumpkin and mince pies are 
also favorites. 

So, it 
or five 
your customers 
day. 

Have your girls tell a story about 


is a fine idea to have four 
different pies available for 
but feature one each 


them, how wonderful they are; and 
of course about the filling. How 
about the appearance of the pie? The 
appearance makes the sale. Take ad- 
vantage of national advertising. Take 
an ad out of any magazine: McCalls, 
Ladies Home Journal; put them in 
your window and write on it, “We'll 
save you all the muss and time of 
making it.” It is also well to cash 
in on National Cherry Week, Apple 
Week, and other such promotions. 

If we take advantage of a few of 
the ideas other bakers have used, 
we will materially increase our prof- 
itable pie business. 














YOULL SELL MORE 
BROWN N SERVE IN 
LAMINATED PACKAGES 


Experience has proved that well-packaged 
Brown'n Serve items outsell those in inferior 


packages even though the latter may be lower 





priced. Laminated packages are highly effective 


“selling aids’’ for Brown'n Serve for three very 


important reasons: 






7. Laminated packages are attractive in ap- 
pearance—their colorful designs, with or 
without windows, stimulate impulse sales. 


2. Unlike ordinary packages, laminated pack- 


ages have a sturdy, rigid, 3-ply construction 
that protects the contents against rough han- 
dling and crushing, in stacking and in transit. 


the package. 


3. Laminated packages are moistureproof and 
greaseproof. They prevent the transfer of 
moisture or shortening from the product to 


) BAKERY PACKAGE 
| RESEARCH COUNCIL 


TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


For the finest laminated, buy from these pioneer producers of uniformly high quality bakery packages. 


Members of the Laminated Bakery Package Research Council 


CHICAGO CARTON COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MARATHON CORPORATION, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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The baker will find added marke: 
for pies from the housewife who will 
be willing to spend 30¢ for just 
enough pie for her family, instead of 
50¢ or 60¢ for more pie than her fam- 
ily can eat at a meal. We recommend 
a price increase over the standard 
market price for the expensive fill- 
ers such as blueberry, gooseberry, 
boysenberry, and simiiar fillings, so 
that the baker can put an adequate 
amount of filling in the pie instead 
of depending on selling a skimpy pie 
to make his money. 

The baker can also get added 
money by expressing his individual 
ability in decorating these pies with 
meringues, whipped cream, nut 
streusel tops, and similar attractive 
finishing. He will get added sale as 
well as added price for these prod- 
ucts. 

For filling his pies, the baker will 
find ready-to-use fillings are a good 
deal for him because it will save a 
great deal of labor in preparing fill- 
ing; it will give him more variety 
without added labor; and he can be 
sure of constant quality with the lab- 
oratory controlled facilities available 
to the manufacturer of these fillings. 


Control Quality Assured 


By the use of accurate measure- 
ments for large batches, the manu- 
facturer can give constant quality 
in these fillings. The baker also will 
have no loss trom evaporation. There 
will be no spoiled batches when his 
attention is called away from a batch 
on the stove; nor will there be any 
waste due to a thin filling which has 
the fruit floating on top of the batch, 
giving extra juice which will then 
have no use. The quality of these 
prepared fillings is excellent and 
equal to or better than the average 
baker can produce, some bakers feel. 
By the use of these fillings, you will 
have more time to spend on finishing 
your pies and giving your individ- 
uality to the finished product. 

The figures given on the accom- 
panying chart titled “Ingredient 
Costs for Pies’ are derived from tests 
run at Dunwoody Baking School, 
from baker’s pies and from inquiries 
gained from talking within individual 
bakers. You will notice that’ the costs 
given are ingredient costs only. 

We do not feel that we can esti- 
mate the cost of labor for these 
various size pies accurately. The la- 
bor cost in a one-man shop will, of 
course, vary greatly from the labor 
cost in the mechanized production 
of a large shop. By the use of pro- 
duction methods, however, the owner 
in any shop can approximate the 
mechanized production of the large 
shop. By making large batches of 
dough, the baker can prepare extra 
shells over the amount needed for 
any one day’s production. These may 
be refrigerated either in a freezer or 
a retarding box for futue use. 

Pie crust mixes are available from 
several manufacturers to lessen the 
labor in production of pies, but the 
baker may prepare his own pie 
crust from formulations readily avail- 
able to him. We suggest that the 
bakers die cut the sections of crust 
for his individual needs. For in- 
stance, a section cut by the end of 
a No. 5 can will top a 4-in. pie very 
nicely. 

In the same manner, a section cut 
by a No. 10 can will top a 6-in. pie. 
From these large batches of dough, 
the baker can make extra shells 
which he can keep in his retarder. 
If then, he fills them all with a se 
lection of fillings and then tops all of 
them in succession and finally bakes 
them all, he will come close to gain- 
ing the lowest labor cost possible. 
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THE DECENNIAL OF ENRICHMENT 
MARKS THE CONTINUING ROLE OF BREAD AS THE 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Enriched Bread Launched a 
New Era in Nutrition for the 


American People 


As Enrichment enters its second decade, the 
human values of enrichment have been es- 
tablished in terms of higher health levels and 
improved mental and physical vigor. In rec- 
ognition of these important benefits, each 
passing year has seen more and more white 


bread enriched. 


This gratifying situation poses a special 
responsibility to the Bakers of America. 
Public acceptance of Enrichment has become 
so broad that consumers, in general, expect 
all white bread to be enriched. You know 
your customers’ faith is fully protected when 
you enrich your bread with Merck Enrich- 
ment Wafers. 


Yours Without Charge 
THE MERCK FREE LIBRARY OF RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Don’t miss the opportunity of en- 
hancing the prestige of your brand 
name and of your company in con- 
nection with the 10th Anniversary 
of Enrichment. Send today for 
your free copy of the 12-page illus- 
trated brochure Cavalcade of 
Enrichment which brings you in- 
formation on every type of radio 
program in The Merck Free Library 
« of Radio Transcriptions and prac- 
* tical suggestions on publicity and 
point-of-sale material. 


_ MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS” 











MERCK & CO., INC. 


Ma nufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





/ In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 
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BREAD WHEAT MAP 













te INDICATE "eey 
Our SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 

















AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 * 














Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


; Three great baking flours! 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 





ask: for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 














SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














—HERE’S BAKING 





SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That’s 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, 





eT Our 


REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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ABA Convention 





(Continued from page 24)" : 


man, announced the names-of the 
new officers of the association, and 
then introduced Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, who spoke on the subject, 
“Production Is the Keystone.” 

“Production is truly the keystone 
of our industry in these interesting 
times,” he said. “Without produc- 
tion there is no product and without 
a product, and a sound product, we 
as an industry have nothing to offer 
of economic value and no real rea- 
son for existence. Far-fetched, per- 
haps, but we must recognize that 
while over the years time, effort and 
money have been spent in glamoriz- 
ing, advertising and merchandising 
the products of our bakeries, too 
often under the guise of economizing 
and achieving new standards of pro- 
ductive efficiency, our product has 
been neglected and depreciated.” 

The baking establishment has been 
brought out of the back rooms and 
basements and there has been great 
progress in the distribution field 
and in machinery and equipment, Mr. 
Cox said, but “in our rush for tech- 
nological perfection in our industry 
we have lost sight of our goal, and 
we have lost some of the pride of 
craftsmanship which was always re- 
flected in the products produced by 
the intelligent baker. We have lost 
the feeling for people, the people who 
are associated with us in our daily 
work and the people upon whom we 
most depend, our customers.” 

The president of the engineers de- 
clared that while excellent progress 
was being made and the industry was 
holding onto some of its gains, “too 
often we are hampered as an indus- 
try by ill-advised and poorly consid- 
ered-programs by individual elements 
of our industry, which have subjected 
all of us to criticism and censure of 
our customers. Until through leader- 
ship, education, research and self- 
criticism, the entire industry can be 
welded together as a team working 
toward the same objectives, we will 
continue to be hampered in our ef- 
forts toward further progress.” 


Purposes of ASBE 


He then cited purposes of the 
ASBE, which include bringing togeth- 
er for conference and discussion men 
responsible for bakery production, 
educating the industry to a better ap- 
Precjation of the importance of 
trained ‘bakery production superin- 
tendents, setting standards of edu- 
cation and training which will bring 
to bakery production superintendents 
the recognition to which they are en- 
titled‘as engineers and promoting an 
intelligent understanding on the part 
of the public of the fact that the pro- 
duction of baked goods is in the 
hands of specialized and _ highly 
trained men. 

In 1932 Mr. Cox was one of four 
men invited to participate in the 
young men’s session of the ABA. He 
recalled that it was a year of great 
confusion when industry generally, 





Convention Quote: 


“The industry should be proud that 
85% of the white bread and rolls in 
this country is enriched and that 
much of it is enriched on a voluntary 
basis.”—Louis E. Caster, Keig-Ste- 
vens Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., chair- 
man, American Institute of Baking. 
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and the baking industry as well, had 
not recovered from the effects of the 
crash of 1929. 

Young men of that day who had 
chosen a career in the baking indus- 
try were worried and baffled by “the 
confusion and the seeming lack of 
direction in the industry,” but, Mr. 
Cox said, all of the young men of the 
baking industry of that period have 
lived to see a confirmation of their 
judgment and faith in selecting it 
for a business career. 


Opportunities for Youth 


“I know of no industry which offers 
greater opportunities to the young 


men of this country than this essen- 
tial baking industry,” he said. “We 
need as never before, trained, aggres- 
sive well-educated youth. We need 
more and more the scientific ap- 
proach to our problems and the dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are 
which young men have in such large 
measure. 

“We need young men of character 
and intelligence and a feeling for 
people, young men who can inspire 
confidence in management and a 
pride of craftsmanship and accom- 
plishment among their co-workers. I 
know I shocked a few of you when I 
said before that we have lost some 
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of the feeling for people, our co- 
workers and our customers, which 
was formerly characteristic of our 
industry. Some of us have, and it is 
time that we recovered it through in- 
telligent personnel and public rela- 
tions, People cannot be consistently 
fooled, be they on your payroll, or be 
they the customers who control the 
food dollar. We need more effort 
along the lines of the enriched bread 
program and less effort along the 
lines of the ‘squeeze test’ bread mer- 
chandising. 

“We are proud of our profession 
and we stand ready to demonstrate 
by our actions in our everyday activi- 
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provide through enrichment. 
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No matter how valuable raw wheat is in nutrients, people de- 
mand products made of milled white flour. It makes good sense 
in every way—that you use enrichment to restore important 
vitamin and mineral values in your white bread and rolls. 

You should be proud of your contribution to public health 
during the past ten years of enrichment. Recognizing the need 
to overcome a lack, you made your good food better through 
enrichment. And today most people recognize the benefits you 


VITAMIN DIVISION + HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. + NUTLEY 10, N. J 


n Canada. Hoffmann-La Roche, ltd., Montrea 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


PENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
&eaKke CirTrvy, MINNBSBOTA 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * as 


Finer, better bread requires a pre- 
mium quality flour ...a flour like 
these Star brands, made from selected 


wheats with expert craftsmanship. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











ties, that the baking industry is ‘Es- 
sential to a Strong America’ and we, 
as a society, are an intelligent, influ- 
ential and cooperative component of 
our industry.” 


Discussion on Controls 

George L. Mehren, director of the 
food and restaurant division, Office 
of Price Stabilization, Washington, 
explained his control agency for the 
benefit of those in the audience con- 
cerned about a bakery price control 
order. Explaining that the words 
“control agency” have an unpleasant 
connotation, Mr. Mehren said that 
his five-point program was to show 
the bakers what OPS is, what legal 
standards are involved in a price or- 
der, the general policy of the price 
organization, the standard of per- 
formance expected and the effect of 
the price order’s impact on the bak- 
ing industry. 

“If one is to control baking indus- 
try prices, one has to control raw 
materials and distribution costs, be- 
cause all three are inseparably al- 
lied,’ Mr. Mehren said. “No order 
can do the clean cut job on prices 
that the market place can do.” 

Mr. Mehren stated that OPS is one 
part of a total defense agency, nec- 
essary since the country is in ex- 
treme danger. He backgrounded the 
present situation on price controls 
by pointing out that prices went up 
staggeringly following the Korean 
invasion, ‘“‘not because of inflation but 
because of the fear of inflation.” This 
fear resulted in a complete distor- 
tion and dislocation of normal struc- 
ture. 

More than one fifth of the nation’s 
goods produced next year will be go- 
ing to military uses, Mr. Mehren 
stated. “Consequently our greatest 
job is preventing an inflationary con- 
dition brought about by the war 
economy.” The price order must con- 
tribute to the defense of the nation 
and must assure that the productive 
capacity of the baking industry, as 
well as all other industries in the 
nation, is not distorted. 

In lining up his purpose of price 
control, Mr. Mehren said that every 
order must let civilian production be 
maximized and “we must keep our 
clammy hands off of your business.” 
The speaker mentioned that he felt 
that the price control agency had not 
dissipated its budget and limited staff 
on things that “don’t make any dif- 
ference—such as truffles.” 

“By a fair and equitable means we 
must provide a margin of profit that 
will permit the businessmen to live 
and will further the defense of the na- 
tion.” The price agency cannot set a 
ceiling price until parity is reached 
on raw materials, Mr. Mehren stated 
in explaining the difficulty that the 
price control agency has in control- 
ing food prices based on agricultural 
raw materials. 

The price freeze ordered by the gov- 
ernment had one purpose, the speaker 
said. Margins were out of line, distri- 
bution costs were confused. The 
freeze order was disastrous and dam- 
aging to the economy but was neces- 
sary under that situation, he said. 
Broad adjustment orders were then 
used to relieve pressure on business. 

The present job of the price con- 





Convention Quote: 


“I say no expenditure that you 
make in your business of a Itke 
amount as the modest dues of ABA 
buys you so much for so little.”— 
F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking 
Corp, Newark. 
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Convention Quote: 


“If the baking industry, which lias 
spent a million and one half dollars 
building a new institute and which is 
spending over $600,000 a year to sup- 
port it, wishes to realize on its invest- 
ment, it might be well to consider us- 
ing the institute’s facilities to deter- 
mine within the industry itself what 
is good and what is not good for its 
own products.”—Howard O. Hunter, 
executive vice president, American 
Institute of Baking. 





trol agency is trying to bale out in- 
dustries caught in the price freeze 
to give fair and equitable margins to 
business, under a war economy. Fifty 
tailored regulations have already 
been set up and more than 50 special 
dispensations arranged. The speaker 
admitted that the slowness of the 
price agency in setting up definite 
regulations had “gravely damaged the 
frozen food industry.” A target date 
of Nov. 15 has been set for the bak- 
ing industry price control order but 
Mr. Mehren is not sure that it will 
be ready. Accounting data now be- 
ing gathered by OPS experts through- 
out representative bakeries will not 
be in until the end of November, so 
that Mr. Mehren doubted that the 
agency will make its target date of 
Nov. 15 but said it will be close to 
that time. 

A specific price order will be based 
on a highest price throughout a single 
calendar year such as 1949; allow- 
ances will be added to this base price to 
take care of increases in production la- 
bor, distribution costs, increases in in- 
gredient costs, all on a percentage 
markup basis “because that is the way 
your industry figures its cost,” Mr. 
Mehren stated. He said that without 
doubt pass-throughs would be ap- 
proved where necessary. A _nation- 
wide order is planned but provision 
for different pricing factors where 
geographical or economic situations 
necessitate them is expected. Provi- 
sions for individual hardship adjust- 
ments will also be made. 

The order will attempt to eliminate 
most of the inequalities prevailing 
under the present price freeze, Mr. 
Mehren said. 

A discussion on the qualities nec- 
essary in a good executive and the 
proper development of personnel re- 
lations for the benefit of the em- 
ployee and the industry was held by 
C. J. Patterson, Jr., C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Patterson outlined three points 
which he feels bakery executives 
should consider every day in improv- 
ing employee relations: 

“Let us consider the opinion of our 
employees in an attempt to improve 
their attitudes toward their com- 
pany and their product.” 

“Give the facts—information, not 
propaganda or argument.” 

“Be emotionally stable—keep per- 
sonal feelings out of business prob- 
lems.” 

“In our industry, or in any other 
industry, anyone with long years of 
experience in production, sales, en- 
gineering and accounting, is not nec- 
essarily qualified to be a good execu- 
tive. Management is a science, a pro- 
fession which takes long years of 
study and a great deal of practice,” 
Mr. Patterson said. 

The speaker quoted a study among 
workers in a large merchandising or- 
ganization, which revealed that these 
employees thought the company was 
making about 21¢ clear profit out of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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: | F ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 







minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Good Advice for 
the Bakers 


The convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. in Chicago at the Hotel 
Sherman last month was an excellent 
one. Total attendance was_ good, 
meeting attendance was _ exception- 
ally high and the program itself of- 
fered many highlights that persons 
interested in the baking industry 
could not afford 
to miss. One of 
these program 
highlights came 
early in the con- 
vention. It was 
the address by 
Cc. W. Crawford, 
U.S. Commission- 
er of Food and 
Drugs, who ad- 
dressed the open- 
ing general ses- 
sion Monday 
morning, Oct. 15. 
Mr. Crawford gave the bakers a lot 
of good advice, and his talk was the 
subject of much conversation in the 
hotel’s lobby, corridors and rooms 
during the rest of the convention. 

The commissioner pointed out the 
importance of leading the public to 
greater confidence in bakery prod- 
ucts and of making consumers less 
vulnerable to the “screwball theories 
of nutrition preached by charlatans 
and crackpots.” He told the bakers 
to support sound consumer educa- 
tion in nutrition, to avoid claims for 
bread that directly or-by influence or 
innuendo confuse or mislead the con- 
sumer, to support legislation to in- 
sure the safety of new ingredients 
before they are used, to maintain 
adequate sanitation programs and to 
sponsor federal standards for more 
bakery products. 

But Mr. Crawford went even fur- 
ther. He urged the bakers to exam- 
ine today’s likes and dislikes of the 
consumer and to establish a continu- 
ing reconsideration and examination 
of all present conceptions of what 
the consumer wants. 

“The volume of the letters we have 
received from consumers all over the 
country who are critical of bread, 
and the way in which these letters 
are written,” Mr. Crawford reported, 
“convince us that they represent the 
views of a very substantial part of 
the total population. A large pro- 
portion of these consumers indicate 
that they don’t like the taste of 
bread. They compare it to cotton, 
paper towels and wallpaper paste.” 

Mr. Crawford pointed out that pro- 
mulgation of bread standards will 
not have the effect of making bread 
more palatable. He urged the bakers 
to exhaust “the possibility of apply- 
ing more art—of the culinary kind— 
to baking, of teaming this art with 
science in search of greater palat- 
ability for your product.” 

These are strong words. 
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Mr. Crawford also pointed out, the 
baking industry will not find the 
answer to the declining consumption 
of wheat flour products in compla- 
cently ignoring the situation. 

.The industry, of course, is not 
“complacently ignoring the situa- 
tion.”” There are many agencies and 
many minds at work in attempting 
to find ways of increasing the per 
capita consumption of bread and 
other bakery products. The baking 
industry as a whole recognizes this 
challenge, and it is hard at work 
in meeting it. 


A Revolt Against 
Standardization 


Later in the convention this im- 
portant factor called consumer ac- 
ceptance was also discussed by S. R. 
Bernstein, editor of Advertising Age. 
Mr. Bernstein decried the trend 
toward mass production and stand- 
ardization of bread, and he suggested 
that there may be developing within 
the American people “a groundswell 
of revolt” against such standardiza- 
tion. He suggested that the bakers 
attempt to be more individual in 
their promotion campaigns. 

“Maybe it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
for one of you to begin promoting 
personalities again,” he said. “Climb 
down, in a sense, off the big imper- 
sonal big-business pitch, and see if 








you can put a little personal warmth 
behind the people who make the 
bread you sell. After all, bread is a 
pretty personal thing; the consumer 
touches it with his hands and puts 
it in his mouth; and maybe the same 
consumer would be induced to think 
that your bread is better not only 
because it’s enriched and _triple- 
wrapped and pre-sliced, but because 
you make it.” 

Mr. Bernstein pointed out that 
while conventional white bread rep- 
resents the major portion of the 
bread business, in every important 
market there seems to be more and 
more bakers who, instead of engag- 
ing in direct competition for this ma- 
jor market, slice off a substantial 
piece of specialty business and there- 
by frequently gain for themselves a 
distinctiveness and a loyal following 
which the conventional baker, turn- 
ing out bread like everyone elses, can 
seldom hope to achieve. 

Here again, in these thoughts from 
an expert in advertising and mer- 
chandising, we see cited the most 
important single concern of the baker 
today—consumer acceptance. 


Young Men Show 
Strength for Future 


A review of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention would not be com- 
plete without comment on the in- 
creasingly important role that the 








AT BAKERS’ CONVENTION—Bakers attending the American Bakers Assn. 
convention at Chicago’s Hotel Sherman Oct. 13-17 got the lowdown on the con- 
dition of the new wheat crop from a man who should know. Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, attended the con- 
vention and reported that the nation would have good flour despite unusual 
weather conditions during the harvest. Mr. Pillsbury is shown above, left, 
with Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, immediate past president 


of the ABA, as Mrs. Baur looks on. 
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young executives group of the ABA 
is assuming. This group was first or- 
ganized last year and now includes 
many excellent prospects for the top 
baking executive posts of the future. 
In addition to a luncheon for young 
men in the baking industry, the 
group sponsored part of the program 
at the final general session of the 
convention. It was an excellent job, 
and any industry that numbers among 
its members young executives of this 
calibre, can look to the future with 
confidence. 


Story Behind a 
Fruit Cake 


Skillern’s Bakery in Dallas, Texas, 
does a good volume of business an- 
nually in Christmas fruit cake with 
orders going to all parts of the US. 
Behind the success of the Skillern 
Christmas fruit cake is a family 
story. 

The story goes that Mrs. J. A. Skil- 
lern objected to the first cakes the 
company baked. Many cakes were 
baked and sampled, and none of them 
measured up to Mrs. Skillern’s idea 
of what a fruit cake should be. 

So, according to the story, she 
donned an apron and went into the 
bakery. Using her own family recipe, 
she set the standard of the Skillern 
fruit cake of today. 
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(Continued from page 66) 


every dollar of sales. The actual profit 
was between 4¢ and 5¢. 

Out of 5,000 persons queried in a 
depth survey, 61% believed that large 
business companies keep as clear 
profit from 10¢ to 60¢ or more of 
every dollar they take in. Thirty two 
percent, about one third, believe that 
the profit is 30¢ or more out of every 
dollar of sales. The fact is that it is 
less than 4¢. Another survey of the 
same people was made to find out 
what they thought a really fair profit 
would be. The answer was 20%. So 
we have people believing that busi- 
ness makes a profit up to 60%, think- 
ing that 20% is fair, when the fact 
is that the actual profit is about 4%. 
If management were successful in 
getting its message across, would 
these people still believe that they 
could secure wage increases without 
price increases? 

Another question was asked. “Of 
all the money paid out by industry 
for wages and salaries, who gets 
more—the wage earner or manage- 
ment?” Fifty-four percent said that 
management gets more, some that 
management gets 75% of the total. 
The right answer is that 87% goes 
to wages and 13% to management, 
Mr. Patterson said, asking: If the 
truth were really understood by em- 
ployees, would there be as much hos- 
tility as there is to adequate rewards 
for leadership? 

Louis L. Gardner, Gardner Bak- 
ing Co., Madison, Wis., speaking on 
“Four Billion and Up,” outlined the 
problems facing the baking industry 
in the future despite the improvement 
in industry dollar-wise. 

Speaking on the sales future of the 





Convention Quote: 


“The human stomach is a great un- 
developed sales potential; and that 
potential is ever increasing.”—Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark. 
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industry, the speaker cautioned the 
industry and the young men coming 
up in the industry against compla- 
cericy, poor business ethics, or a 
waste of advertising. 

“J am assuming that the indus- 
try can and will show continued suc- 
cess in solving normal problems of 
basic research and product improve- 
ment, attracting intelligent young 
men into the industry, being cogniz- 
ant of changes in consumer buying 
and eating habits, staying alert to 
the dangers of high distribution costs, 
recognizing the problems of the five 
day week, and other management 
headaches,’ Mr. Gardner said. 

“I want to talk about the need for 
a rebirth or a renaissance of the bak- 
ing industry in our own minds and in 
the minds of the public. We must en- 
ter into a period of new vigor, a pe- 
riod of revival of competitive action 
against the inroads of other foods. 
We must believe that we still have 
ahead of us a tremendous potential 
growth and we must lay our plans to 
bring it about. It is there, let’s get it.” 

In speaking of the poor business 
ethic “of trying to steal my competi- 
tor’s customer,” Mr. Gardner said: 

‘I am so busy trying to take a 
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Convention Quote: 


“We should bear in mind that 
bread is both a universal food and a 
symbol of life—it is the staff of life.” 
—Charles W. Crawford, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs. 





stop away from a competitor that I 
never see the millions of people who 
want to be served a good, palatable, 
and economical food. 

‘T have two markets today. An 
actual market consisting of people 
who enjoy bakery products regularly, 
and a potential. market consisting of 
people who rarely or never eat bak- 
ery products. The actual market is 
decreasing in importance — look 
around at my own family and 
friends. The potential market is 
increasing in importance — look 
around ‘at my own family and friends. 
And I, a baker, am scrapping over 
the diminishing actual market. 

“Think. of the business I would 
have if. each mother insisted her 
Susie or Johnny have his toast or 
slice of bread as she insists that the 
glass of milk be put on the table,” Mr. 
Gardner emphasized. 

‘We have to begin. We have to 
start somewhere. The present actual 
market is so divided up and criss- 
crossed with competitive attitudes 
that we must raise our horizons. We 
need to, in fact, we must develop the 
potential market in America if we 
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Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946, of The American 
Baker, published monthly at Minneapolis, 
Minnesoia, for Oct. 1, 1951, State of 
Minnesota, County of Hennepin, ss. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The American Baker and 
that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as 


and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Miller 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Edi- 
tor, Wilfred E. Lingren, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Managing Editor, Milton B. 
Kihlstrum, Minn apolis, Minn. Business 
Managers, H. J. Pattridge and Thomas A. 
Griffin, Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the 
owner is (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and al- 
so immediately thereunder the namés and 
addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1% or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
Porated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) The Miller Pub- 
lishing Company, Principal stockholders 
of which are: A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont.; 

T. Beat:y Est., Winter Park, Fla.; 
C. H. Challen Est., Chicago. Ill.; Paul L. 
Dittemore, Minneapolis; Thos. A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis; Milton B. Kihlstrum, Min- 
neapolis; W. G. Martin, Jr.. New York 

. 
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amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 


City; C. K. Michener, Minneapolis; Mar- 
tin B. Newell, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. 
Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; James G. Pattridge, M:nne- 
apolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
Don E. Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; R. E. Ster- 
ling Est., Kansas City; Mrs. M. A. Trues- 
dale, Minneapolis; S. O” Werner Est,, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Rebekah 8S. West, St. 
Louis, Mo.; E. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, ‘and other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (If there are none, so 
state.): None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 5. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—. (This 
information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly and triweekly news- 
papers only.) Thomas A. Griffin, Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this 18th day of September, 
1951. H. E. Anderson, Notary Public, | 
Hennepin County, Minnesota. (My com- 
mission expires July 22, 1964.) (Seal.) 





are to take over these businesses and 
if we—the younger members—are to 
have the success which those who 
have originated and developed the 
baking industry are entitled to see us 
enjoy,” the speaker concluded. 
James Q. du Pont, extension divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., the final speaker 
on the convention program, warned 
his audience that they must be on 
the alert for outcropping of social- 
ism and the other forms of “stat- 
ism,”’ pointing out that a pioneering 
in the realm of ideas is as important 
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Convention Quote: 


“Today’s market is not one of con- 
sumer needs—it is one of consumer 
wants, and it is our problem to make 
the consumer want baked goods.”— 
Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 





for the citizen today as it was for 
his ancestors to combat forests and 
rivers as their part in the develop- 
ment of the nation. 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








& & & CLUB ROOM NOTE—A 
corner of the club room in the 
Miller Publishing Co.’s Home Office 
at Minneapolis figures among the il- 
lustrations of an article on the Twin 
Cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul) in 
the September number of Monsanto 
Magazine. “In the milling industry,” 
runs the picture caption, “the club 
room has become almost a byword as 
a meeting place.” The Northwestern 
Miller is honored with the adjectives 
“old” and “authoritative.” Reference 
is made to the signatures carved in 
the table tops, which read, Monsanto 
Magazine says, “like a Who’s Who.” 
There is mention, too, of “expensive 
and lore-laden bric-a-brac from every 
part of the world.” & % 2 The Mon- 
santo description of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul outdoes in all respects most 
of the many articles appearing in na- 
tional magazines in recent years. 
These cities are described as the “hub 
of the Upper Midwest.” While Mon- 
santo has no plant in this area, “the 
wide range of industry and agricul- 
ture served points out the degree to 
which modern chemistry has perme- 
ated our industrial and natural pro- 
duction facilities at almost all levels 
—raw material production, process- 
ing and manufacturing.” Prominent 
attention, of course, is given to the 
flour and grain industries which have 
always been dominant in the Twin 
Cities economic scene. % % 3% Mon- 
santo Magazine, published by the 
public relations department of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, is one 
of the handsomest of all the books 
of this kind coming to the library of 
The Northwestern Miller and its as- 
sociate publication, The American 
Baker. It is impeccably edited, beau- 
tifully printed and almost extrava- 
gantly illustrated. On the full color 
cover of the September issue is the 
Upper Midwest’s fabulous Paul 
Bunyan who, with his blue ox, Babe, 
are perpetuated in folklore. 


“The 13% increase in per capita 
food consumption since before World 
War II reflects the current level of 
consumption as compared with the 
1950 rate of 114,.% above prewar,” 
states the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. “This increase in large part 
reflects consumer purchasing power. 
It also represents a better-fed na- 
tion. It includes gains by families 
who were once not getting enough to 
eat and by families whose diets did 
not include enough of the protective 
foods, such as milk, meat, fruits and 
vegetables. With consumer purchas- 
ing power further expanding and 
more progress to be made in achiev- 
ing adequate diets, we can look for 
continued increases in per capita food 
consumption.” 


& £8 “Ten Thousand Command- 
ments,” by Harold Fleming (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; hard cover $3, paper cov- 
er $2.25), tells the story, in a fast 
but fully documented vernacular, of 


the government lawyers’ attacks on 
such commonplace business practices 
as the offering of quantity discounts, 
the quoting of delivered prices, the 
cutting of prices to get more vol- 
ume, and the “excluding” of com- 
petitors by “building better mouse- 
traps.” It relates how the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with the help of 
the Supreme Court, have framed 
10,000 confusing commandments for 
American business and have begun 
to balk competition in the name of 
protesting it. % % wv “American 
business,” says the author, “has de- 
veloped its muscles in a business 
community that daily operates with 
quantity discounts, matched prices, 
freight absorption, horizontal and 
vertical integration, and the rapid- 
fire development of new, unheard-of 
products. Every one of these prac- 
tices, if not an outright crime under 
federal law, is now under a legal 
cloud.” & & & “Ten Thousand 
Commandments” is written, as Mr. 
Fleming says in the preface, “not 
for lawyers, but for people.” The 
author has for 16 years been a regu- 
lar contributor to the business and 
financial page of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and his articles on 
business subjects have appeared in 
such magazines as Nation’s Business, 
Atlantic, Harper’s and the Harvard 
Business Review. 


A San Francisco restaurant opera- 
tor thinks he has proved that a tip- 
less establishment is more profitable 
to the owner than one in which the 
diner is subject to the current high- 
jacking in fancy eating places. “I 
walked into my place one Saturday 
during the dinner hour,” he explains, 
“and counted six people. That very 
night I gave the hatcheck girl, the 
cigarette girl and the washroom at- 
tendants their walking papers. Four 
Saturdays later I served 300 people 
for dinner.” What puzzles us is how 
this could have happened without ex- 
tracting the pocket nerve of the big- 
gest tip bandit of all, the waiter. 


CONSUMER CHOICE—Much is 
made of the consumer’s freedom un- 
der our system of private enterprise 
to choose the ways in which he will 
spend his money. His’ choices, 
through their impact upon market 
demand, serve as guides to produc- 
tion. It is interesting to contrast 
this freedom with the consumer’s 
prerogatives in a communist society. 

According to the magazine “News- 
letter from Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,” it appears that in Lithuania 
the trade in books has been highly 
unsatisfactory. One cooperative fed- 
eration, as a consequence, resolved 
to improve the distribution of books 
by deducting a certain sum from the 
salaries of the workers of the co- 
operatives for the purchase of books. 
Another resolution passed by the 
federation compelled every consum- 


er purchasing any article to buy one 
or two books as a compulsory sup- 
plement. 

The managers of the cooperatives, 
blindly carry out the directives of the 
federation, began distributing liter- 
ature by these methods. 

One consumer in a hardware shop 
became rather indignant and asked 
for permission at least to select his 
book himself. The manager calmly 
answered, “Your tastes do not in- 
terest us.” 


With the exception of pies, cakes, 
ice cream, fruit and/or other des- 
serts, the public school cafeterias of 
Richmond, Va., unlike those in many 
other cities, do not sell candy and 
soft drinks to pupils. The reason giv- 
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en is improvement of pupils’ dental 
health. The only beverages sold to 
Richmond children in school cafe. 
terias are milk and fruit juices. Sale 
of candy was abandond some years 
ago because of the belief that it re. 
duced sales of other food needed for 
proper nutrition. 


#*% & FOOD SUBSIDIES 
COSTLY—Subsidizing the produc- 
tion of food would be expensive for 
consumers in the long run, according 
to E. S. Foster, general secretary of 
the New York State Farm Bureay 
Federation. Subsidies would mean 
that the housewife pays only part of 
her food bill at the grocery, and 
gives the rest of the bill to the Bu. 
reau of Internal Revenue, Mr. Foster 
explained. He emphasized that the 
best way to prevent inflation is to 
increase production, tighten down on 
credit policies, cut government 
spending, and impose pay-as-we-go 
taxes for the rearmament period. 


The roasted flat breads of the early 
barley times lost their popularity 
when the Egyptians discovered the 
art of raising bread by yeast or some 
leavening agent. Millet, oats and bar- 
ley could not be raised, and wheat 
and rye replaced them as the raw 
material of bread. 
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K, for the Baking Industry 


S. S. Tyndall, vice president of Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York 
public relations counseling firm retained by the Bakers of America 
Program, presented the basic ingredients in a long-range plan for the 
baking industry during a talk at the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion in Chicago. They were included in a list of questions, which, he 
said, presented themselves, or have been presented for study, during 
his firm’s appraisal of the industry. The questions are: 

Can we supply magazine and newspaper editors, radio and tele- 
vision commentators and opinion leaders generally with background 
memoranda and loose leaf compilations of facts about the baking 
industry which will both prevent quick-trigger attacks and stimulate 
constructive articles and comment? 

Is the industry looking 10, 20, 30 years ahead in its support of 


What has been done to investigate the physiological reason which 
must underlie the desire of most persons for a sweet dessert afternoon 
and evening meals and a sweet starter at breakfast? 

How can the consumer education activities of the American 
Institute of Baking best be extended and the institute made, even 


the industry as well as their products to the American people? 

To what extent will bakers carry out community relations pro- 
grams if they are given substantial help? 

Are field representatives needed for both merchandising and 
assistance with community relations programs? 

How can all kinds of attacks be answered or otherwise dealt with 
promptly and effectively without unduly burdening and distracting 
the scientists and educators of the industry? ; 

Is it true that diets are the concern only of an insignificant 
percentage in the upper income groups, or is the faddist influence 
extending into the middle and lower income groups? Have food fad- 
dists undermined the confidence of the average consumer in bakery 
products? Has the faddist simply been quicker to recognize a trend 
in public opinion and capitalize on it? 

How can internal communications be improved so that both 
members and their elected leaders may be better served? 

How may statistical services be improved so as to serve public 


How can bakers ally themselves with organized farm groups 


What part will the baking industry play if atomic war comes to 
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national advertisers. Can 
maximum of tie-in adver- 
America Program thereby 
on the consumer audience? 
elements of the industry 
the story of the people of 
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KNOWN FAR ana WIDE for 








KING HUBBARD 
and 
the new 


Sonny Hubbard 


These are the fine Hubbard 
flours known far and wide 
for their uniform high pro- 
tein content. As with all the 
famous Hubbard quality 
flours, King Hubbard and 
Sonny Hubbard are the best 
in their tield. 
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100 LBS. NET 
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There’s a Hubbard flour to meet 
your every need! 


HUBBARD MILLING CO.. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 



























also from year to year. That's 
the reason this famous brand 
has earned a top position among 
hard winter wheat flours. That 
is a good guarantee of stable 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


business for a jobber, too. 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


THE AMERICAN 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The traditional top quality of 
SUNNY KANSAS is constant 


the year around and constant 
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1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 





























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
























ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“Whitewater F lour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Formu las 





(Continued from page 21) 


Allow the dough to stand for 15 
to 20 min. and scale off into molds. 
Allow to proof and then bake. 

YULA KAGE COFFEE CAKE 

17 lb. flour 

8 lb. water 

4 oz. salt 

2 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 

trose) 

8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
loz. nutmegs 

1 oz. allspice 

1 oz. cloves 

1 oz. lemon 

2 1b. 8 oz. shortening 

2 lb. eggs 

2 lb. yeast 

2 1b. mixed fruit 

8 lb. raisins 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch 1 hr. 30 min. To bench 10 min. 
Keep dough stiff. 


SWEET ROLLS 
(Sponge) 
Sponge: ‘ 
12 Ib. flour 
4 lb. 8 oz. water 
1 oz. salt 
1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. shortening 
1lb. yeast 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Sponge temperature 78° F. Sponge 
time 3 hr. 
Dough: 
13 lb, flour 
6 lb. 8 oz. water 
6 oz. salt 
2 lb. 12 oz. sugar (sucrose or 
dextrose) 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. yeast 
lo oz. yeast food 
1lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Allow to rest for about 15 min. and 
take to bench. 


HOT CROSS BUNS 
(No. 1) 
Cream together: 
31b. brown sugar 
4 oz. salt 
2 lb. shortening 
142 oz. cinnamon 
% oz. allspice 
4% oz. black pepper 
11b. 4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. eggs 
Mix in: 
8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
Dissolve: 
1lb. 4 oz. yeast in 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Then add and start mixing in: 
20 lb. bread flour 
Add the yeast solution. 


When about seven eighths waned 


add and mix in: 
6 lb. seedless raisins 
3 1b. currants 
1lb. mixed diced peel 
Dough temperature 80-81" F. First 
punch approximately 2 hr. 15 min. 
To the bench 15 min. later. 
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Scale 3 lb. for 3 doz. press. When 
half proofed, cut with cross or when 
baked, cross with white icing. 

Wash the buns with a glaze when 
removed from the oven. 


HOT CROSS BUNS 
(No. 2) 
Cream together: 
5 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
5 lb. shortening 
8 oz. salt 
1 1b. malt 
‘eo OZ. Mace 
loz. cinnamon 
le oz. black pepper 
2 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add gradually 
3 1b. eggs 
Mix in: 
16 1b. water (variable) 
Dissolve: 
2 1b. yeast in 
5 lb. water 
Add and start mixing in: 
26 lb. bread flour 
8lb. cake flour 

Add the yeast solution. 

When about seven eighths mixed, 
add and mix in: 

1lb. diced mixed peel 
18 lb. seedless raisins 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch about 2 hr. To the bench about 
15 min. later. 

Note: The dough should be quite 
soft after it is mixed, as the raisins 
will tighten it up during the fermen- 
tation period. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED BORDEN SECRETARY 


NEW YORK—Deéuglas T. Orton, 
assistant secretary of the Borden Co. 
since 1943, has been elected secretary 
of the company, # has been an- 
nounced by Theodofte G. Montague, 
president. Mr. Orton succeeds Theo- 
dore D. Waibel who died recently. 


Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











Mennel 













FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


OMAHA, NEB. 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED Ween 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 





High | 
Protein 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—The annual breakfast of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry was again a feature of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention. John Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, retiring 
president of the ATBI, is shown at the left above as he gives a mono- 
grammed wallet to W. E. Long, the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. Next are three 
members of the allied trades of Canada who attended the breakfast: Maurice 
Rector, Griffith Laboratories, vice president of the Canadian allied trades, 





J. D. Tolton, J. D. Tolton Co., Ltd., president, and Fred Woodburn, Lever 
Bros. Co., past president. The three are examining the new placard em- 
phasizing that between the baking industry and the allieds, ‘Cooperation 
is Strength.” In the next picture, William E. Gove, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, is shown as the featured speaker. At the right, 
Frank J. Torrens, Brolite Co., New York, the new president, gives Mr. Gar- 
row a watch as he is honored by the allieds for his terms as president. 





Allied Trades Association Names 
Frank J. Torrens New President 


CHICAGO—Frank J. Torrens, the 
Brolite Co., New York, was elected 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry at the association’s 
annual breakfast during the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention here 
recently. 

Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., was 
named vice president, and Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, elected to the post of 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the executive commit- 
tee were M. G. Rhodes, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Charles A. 
Cowan, Charles Cowan Co., Balti- 
more; Everett Raney, American Food 
Laboratories, Brooklyn, and John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
cago, retiring president. 

A. R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, got the meet- 
ing off to a good start following the 
operation of the “allied trades juice 
bar,” featuring all the fruit juice one 
wanted to drink, and the breakfast 
proper. Acting as master of ceremon- 
ies, he called on Mr. Bascombe and 
Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, for their reports on the secre- 
tarial and financial status of the 
group. Mr. Bascombe pointed out 
that over 200 members had joined 
during the past year. He also read 
the list of members who had died 
during the year. 

Mr. Pirrie said that the auditing 
committee had pronounced the finan- 
cial status of the ATBI healthy. Serv- 
ing with him on the committee were 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The American 
Baker, Charles A. Barnes, Bakers 
Helper, and Clifford Webster, Bakers 
Review, all of New York. 

The retiring president, John Gar- 
row, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, 
took over to show the membership 


—_—_—_— 
1952 ABA CONVENTION 
SET FOR CHICAGO 


During the closing session of the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago, it was decided to return 
there for the 1952 convention, with 
headquarters remaining at the Hotel 
Sherman. The dates of the convention, 
tentatively set for October, will be 
announced later. 


Saaeeeeeemiee 


a new plaque developed to point up 
the spirit of cooperation between the 
baking industry and its allied trades 
organization. Intended to be hung in 
bake shops and other appropriate 
spots, the plaque details the desire 
to serve of the allieds and bakers un- 
der the motto, “Cooperation is 
Strength.” 

William Gove, sales development 
manager for the Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, highlighted the 
breakfast with his dynamic presenta- 
tion of the basic tenets of salesman- 
ship. Speaking on the theme, “serve, 


show and suggest,” Mr. Gove told how 
his company uses the plan for effective 
sales presentation. In concluding his 
talk, Mr. Gove added a fourth word 
“work” as the foundation of all sales 
endeavor. 

At special short ceremonies dur- 
ing the breakfast, W. E. Long, re- 
cently retired head of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, was honored by 
the allied trades for his part in its 
successful operation for more than 
30 years by being made an honorary 
life member of the ATBI, and Mr. 
Garrow received a watch as retiring 
president. Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and 
Ellis Baum, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, continued their annual 
story telling feature. 





J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Will Head 
Bakery Equipment Group 


CHICAGO — J. U. Lemmon, ZJr., 
vice president, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, New York, was unanimous- 
ly elected president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. at 
its annual meeting in the Sherman 
Hotel here. 

John E. Morrill, president, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., was elect- 
ed vice president. 

Roy C. Hartwell, chief of the food 
processing machinery branch of the 
National Production Authority, 
Washington, discussed the serious 
problems facing the industry under 
the controlled materials plan. Re- 
duced allocations of critical mate- 
rials such as steel, copper and alumi- 
num are being realistically faced by 
the manufacturer, Mr. Hartwell said. 
A concerted drive is being continued 
to conserve all dormant scrap. 

According to Raymond J. Walter, 
executive secretary of the association, 
the fourth quarter cutback on ma- 
terials for bakery equipment manu- 
facturers will amount to approxi- 
mately 45% of the third quarter allo- 
cation, which means a cutback of 
approximately 50% from the supplies 
originally applied for in that quarter. 
Mr. Walter said that the prospect 
for 1952 is at least no better than 
the fourth quarter of 1951, and it 
may be worse. 

The manufacturers instituted a ro- 
tating method of electing their board 
of directors and had adopted an en- 
abling act to place this new method 


in operation beginning with this an- 
nual meeting. Directors were elected 
to the board as follows for the terms 
indicated: 

For a one-year term: T. F. Freed, 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa.; Ben- 
son Littman, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 


cago. 
For a two-year term: A. M. Born- 
hofen, Anetsberger Bros., Inc., North- 


J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 





Convention Quote: 


“The human beings, the bakers and 
their helpers, behind commercially 
baked goods are not as well known 
as they should be.”—S. S. Tyndall, 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York. 





brook, Ill.; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, New York. 

For a three-year term: Claud Bry- 
son, Baker-Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich.; Keith H. Redner, Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co.; John E. Morrill, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Il. 

Retiring President Carl W. Stein- 
hauer, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., was elected to a one- 
year term as ex-officio member of 
the board. Under the new rotating 
plan of electing BEMA’s board of 
directors, members to the board will 
be elected in the future to serve for 
a term of three years and are limited 
to two consecutive terms. 

Raymond J. Walter continues as 
executive secretary and treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOB DONE: BAKERS’ 
FOUNDATION DISSOLVES 


CHICAGO—Members, officers and 
trustees of the American Bakers 
Foundation, organized in 1923, voted 
at a recent meeting to dissolve after 
turning its remaining funds over to 
the American Institute of Baking, ac- 
cording to Gerard R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., 
chairman and a trustee of the foun- 
dation. 

The foundation was established for 
the purpose of collecting money from 
the baking industry and using the in- 
come for educational and research 
projects within the industry. It also 
was instrumental in raising the funds 
to construct the new building for the 
AIB at 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 

Officers and trustees of the founda- 
tion are: Chairman, Mr. Williams; 
vice chairman, Joseph A. Lee, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York; treas- 
urer, Daniel J. Uhrig, Purity Baker- 
ies, Inc., Chicago; secretary, Searing 
W. East, American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago; J. M. Livingston, Deppe-Vi- 
enna Baking Co., Chicago; H. W 
Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn.; R. K. Stritzinger, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York; John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., and 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—The baking industry was brought to 
the attention of the nation in various ways during the recent American Bakers 
Assn. convention. At the left, Hildegarde, noted entertainer, helps C. J. 
Burny (left), Burny Bros. Co., Chicago, and B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., package fruit cakes for U.S. troops in Korea. 
The shipment was provided by Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago. The next illus- 
tration shows Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, describing the 
new variety of carnations he created to Bill Evans (left), television inter- 
viewer. Mr. Vos is president of the Colorado Carnation Growers Assn, Harry 


Zinsmaster, president of Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., also appeared 
over radio station WLS as shown above, discussing the bread enrichment 
program. In the illustration at the right are shown several of the ladies present 
for the convention: Left to right, Mrs. H. J. Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Louis Dudt, South Hills Premier Bakery, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. Louis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Washington; Mrs. Jack 


Schafer, Michigan Bakeries, 
Co., Detroit, and Mrs. 
Omaha. 


Milton Petersen, 


Inc., Detroit; Miss Flo Urban, Reese-Urban 


P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 





Retail Braneh: 





Attendance Record Set as 
Retailers Examine Problems 


CHICAGO—Fstablishing one _ of 
the largest attendance records in its 
history, the retail branch session of 
the American Bakers Assn. was held 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 14, under the 
sponsorship of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, in cooperation 
with the Associated Retail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago. The meeting was 
under the direction of Bernard E. 
Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 
Approximately 350 retailers attended 
the meeting. 

In his welcoming address Otto L. 
Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, and 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of Greater Chicago, declared 
that the main purpose of a conven- 
tion is to provide knowledge for 
those attending it. He emphasized 
the need of quality products in the 
baking industry, adding that appear- 
ance and taste are most important. 

The speaker declared that some 
retailers have not paid sufficient at- 
tention to the taste of their products 
which is something they should watch 
most closely. Mr. Bergt said that the 
effort of the retail baking industry 
should be devoted to increasing the 
consumption of bakery products, and 
concluded with the statement that 
no other foods should be considered 
replacements for bakery goods. 

The retail baking industry must 
face the fact that the outlook is for 
tightening of controls on materials 
used by it, according to the next 
speaker, William A. Quinlan, general 
counsel, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Washington, D.C. Metals, 
he said, will become progressively 
tighter during the next year, while 
military expenditures will be _ in- 
creased greatly. 

Mr. Quinlan also said that we can- 
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not expect to control prices unless 
we control wages, adding that it will 
take much constructive thought on 
the part of the baking industry to 
secure satisfactory regulations. Con- 
trols, he continued, must be under- 
stood before they can be followed. He 
also said that there is a tendency 
on the part of government agencies 
to discriminate against retail bakers, 
since they are classed as retailers and 
not food processors. 

One of the most interesting parts 
of the meeting was the panel discus- 
sion, of which George Chussler, Bak- 
ers Weekly, Chicago, was moderator. 
The first speaker was L. Carroll Cole, 
Cole Bakeries, Muskegon, Mich. In 
discussing costs, he said that they 
affect all decisions which must be 
made by bakery management. He 
urged bakers to make the best prod- 
ucts they can for what consumers 
can afford to pay. He particularly 
stressed the necessity of taking fre- 
quent inventories to control ingredi- 
ent costs. 

Displays “Most Effective” 

Displays as a vital part of the bak- 
ing industry were discussed by Paul 
M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa., and third vice pres- 
ident of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. In his address he said 
they are as old as civilization, and 
one of the most economical and effec- 
tive means of selling bakery goods. 
The speaker said that prices should 
be posted with all individual items 
in displays. This type of merchandis- 
ing, he continued, helps both sales- 
girls and management. 

In discussing merchandising, Wil- 
liam Schonleber, Aunt Jennie’s Bake 
Shop, Rochester, N.Y., urged retail 
bakers to combine quality with com- 
mon sense in selling their products 
at a fair profit. He also declared that 
when he spent 2% of his sales vol- 
ume for advertising he materially in- 
creased his business, and at the same 
time reduced overhead costs. 

In a paper by Herman Dressel, 
Dressel’s Bakeries, Chicago, on the 
question of “Frozen Baked Prod- 
ucts,” it was pointed out that a freez- 


er should be in every shop. Results 
have proven that freezing bakery 
products is a sound process, resulting 
in a greater uniformity of appearance 
and quality. It was also said that the 
cost is reasonable. 

In the concluding paper presented 
at the retail bakers’ session, it was 
the opinion of Bernard S. Godde that 
retail bakers are an important part 
of the nation’s economy, and that 
they have an unlimited opportunity 
for advancement. It was recommend- 
ed that retail bakers be as efficiently 
organized as are labor and farmers. 
The address was concluded with the 
following recommendations: 

1. Engage at least three retired 
bakers, servicemen or owners, to 
fnnction as field men to help retail- 
ing on the national level right in your 
shops. 

2. Reactivate the research and mer- 
chandising department on at least a 
part time operation. 


3. Survey and cultivate the youth 
of our industry in their importance 
in the retail baking and make lead- 
ers of them not only in their shops 
but in the industry as a whole. 

4. Develop “cakes by wire” on a 
limited scale, with the leading bakers 
in all of the principal cities partici- 
pating. 

5. Promote an intensive member. 
ship campaign with a survey of re- 
tail bakers on what they really need, 
and that ARBA can do for them. 

6. Apportion the country into dis- 
tricts such as senatorial districts and 
change ARBA by-laws to elect a 
director to represent each district. 

7. Invite into ARBA the multiple 
unit retailers and provide reports 
and services especially for them. 

8. Enlarge retailers’ present facili- 
ties to provide more service and in- 
formation on costs, records and vol- 
ume reports. 





Wholesale Pie Branch: 





Nathan R. Rogers Reelected 
Head of Pie Bakers Group 


CHICAGO — Nathan R. Rogers, 
Paradise Baking Corp., Brooklyn, was 
reelected president of the National 
Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers 
during the group’s annual meeting 
Oct. 16, held in conjunction with the 
wholesale pie branch session during 
the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion. 

Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise Baking 
Corp., Brooklyn, was reelected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers during the 
group’s annual meeting Oct. 16, held 
in conjunction with the wholesale 
pie branch session. 

Roy N. Schoening, Young & Muel- 
ler Baking Co., St. Louis, was named 
vice president, and Dean G. Mane- 
siotis, Real Pie Bakers, Pittsburgh, 
returned as secretary-treasurer. 

The following were named to the 
executive committee: James Hender- 
son and A. R. Noelte, Case-Moody 
Pie Co., Chicago; David Froelich, 
Fasano Pie Co., Chicago; Paul Den- 
ny, Paul’s Bakery, Houston; John W. 
Nassikas, Real Pie Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Elliot Westin, Paradise Baking 
Corp., Brooklyn. 


About 60 pie bakers attended the 
session. Mr. Manesiotis reported that 
the pie bakers’ association received 
dues from 62 pie bakers out of a 
potential of 203. He recommended 
that thy group be represented on the 
program at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, that confidential monthly 
cost figures be made available to 
members for comparative purposes 
and that sales managers meet pe- 
riodically to discuss mutual problems. 

The by-laws of the association 
were changed to provide three classes 
of membership: (1) Those actively 
engaged in the pie business, (2) 
those who supply the pie bakers and 
(3) honorary memberships. The lat- 
ter two classes are ineligible to hold 
office or vote. 

Dr. G. M. Dack, director of the 
Food Research Institute, University 
of Chicago, reported on the progress 
of research into staphylococcus food 
poisoning. He said that the problem 
is being tackled by a team of the 
best scientists available and that it 
was important that these people who 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Wholesale Cake Branch: 





Cake Bakers Sound Optimistic 
Note; Emphasize Quality 


CHICAGO—Wholesale cake bakers 
sounded an optimistic note at the 
gathering of that branch of the 
American Bakers Assn. Oct. 13 at 
the Sherman Hotel here, a prelude 
to the general sessions Oct. 15-17. 

The consensus of around 70 bakers 
and allied tradesmen who assembled 
for the all-day session was that there 
is no reason for gloom as to the fu- 
ture of the cake business, provided 
bakers offer a quality product which 
can stand up against other foods, 
merchandise it aggressively and in- 
telligently and hammer home the 
theme that cake is as nutritious as 
it is good to eat. 

Carl G. Denton, Farm Crest Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., was named 
chairman of the group for the year 
ahead, succeeding Howard B. Tolley, 
National Biscuit Co., New York. 
William C. Kollman, Continental 
Baking Co., New York, was named 
vice chairman. Arthur E. Levy, Joe 
Lowe Corp., New York, was chair- 
man of the nominating committee. 

Getting the morning session under 
way, outgoing Chairman Tolley in- 
troduced Arthur Hackett, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., New York, moderator 
for the production panel. The panel 
was made up of the following: Mr. 
Hackett, who read a paper by Mr. 
Denton, new chairman of the group, 
who could not be present, on “Trou- 
bleshooting in the Icing Department”; 
Gerald Jorgenson, chief engineer, 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa., dis- 
cussing “Modern Conveying Meth- 
ods for Materials”; Frank J. Cough- 
lin, Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, 
Ohio, on ‘Mixing and Baking,” sub- 
stituting for Ralph W. Mitchell, Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corp., Chicago; Mr. 
Kollman, ‘“‘The Economics of Packing 
and Shipping”; Welker Bechtel, re- 
search chemist, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, with a prelim- 
inary report on cake staling studies, 
and Ralph D. Ward, president, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, “The Na- 
tion’s Outlook for Raw Materials and 
Controls.” 

In his paper on icings, Mr. Den- 
ton said there is seldom one factor 
which causes icing trouble. It usually 
is a combination of conditions that 
are finally brought to a critical point 
by the arrival of higher temperatures 
or humidity. Humidity in itself does 
not create the trouble. It removes the 
conditions that have thus far pre- 
vented trouble, which is the drying 
out process that no longer goes on. 


Conveying Methods Discussed 


In his discussion of conveying 
methods, Mr. Jorgenson gave consid- 
eration to unloading facilities. He 
Suggested several questions which 
should be asked regarding the re- 
ceiving area. A few of them are: 

1. Are there sufficient truck un- 
loading spaces at the dock for nor- 
mal operations? 

2. Is the dock the right height and 
shape to promote easy and safe un- 
loading? 





Convention Quote: 


“We are today, because of the 
freezer, producing more products, in 
& more orderly manner, resulting in 
greater uniformity of appearance and 
quality."—Herman Dressel, Dressel’s 
Bakeries, Chicago. 





3. Are modern facilities and tools 
available for quick and easy unload- 
ing? 

Mr. Jorgenson also discussed stor- 
age, the screw conveyor, chain and 
bucket elevator, rubber belt type con- 
veyor and the pneumatic systems. 

Mr. Coughlin, substituting for Mr. 
Mitchell, gave much credit to sup- 
pliers of bakery ingredients and bak- 
ery research laboratories for the high 
development of cake mixing and bak- 
ing in 1951. Bakery suppliers, he said, 
are coming to consider it necessary 
to tailor more perfectly their prod- 
ucts to the needs of bakers. 

“Bakery research laboratories in 
great numbers have been instituted in 
the bakery supply industry,” he said. 
“Your problems are taken to the 
laboratory of a supplier and are there 
studied with the view of improving 
the ingredient to lessen your prob- 
lem.” 

“The greatest number of employees 
devote their time to wrapping,” said 
Mr. Kollman, “so it is natural that 
most of the research work in improv- 
ing on methods used should be di- 
rected in that direction.” 

“There are several ways to im- 
prove packing room systems. One of 
the best is to make _ time-motion 
studies. For instance, at the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., a study was made 
of our system of packing a 3-lb. fruit 
cake. As a result of the studies and 
elimination of time wasting and fa- 
tiguing motions, productivity was in- 
creased 57%.” 

Mr. Kollman also discussed his 
firm’s experiments with wooden 
trays, fiber trays, and Fiberglas 


trays. In transporting both cake and 
bread in the same truck, it is advan- 
tageous to have the trays of a uni- 
form size, he said. 

“At this time the cause of cake 
staling is not known,” said Mr. Bech- 
tel, reporting on the AIB’s research 
on staling. “It could be due to loss 
of crumb moisture which might im- 
pair the flavor or the feel in the 
mouth. It could be due to loss of vol- 
atile flavors which would leave the 
product less tasty. Another possibil- 
ity is that oxidation of some ingre- 
dient occurs, giving the cake an un- 
pleasant flavor. Such a flavor could 
also be produced by action of bac- 
teria or mold to produce an off- 
fiavor. Or it might be due to decom- 
plex compounds of which cake con- 
sists.” 

Mr. Ward pointed out that the na- 
tion has abundant food supplies, and 
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saw no reason to stockpile or carry 
long inventories or burdensome con- 
tracts in ingredients. However, he 
said packaging materials are some- 
what tight. 

A luncheon was served in the Crys- 
tal Room at noon for the wholesale 
cake branch and the allied industries 

During the afternoon session, a 
panel discussed sales, from the stand- 
point of packaging, distribution, dis- 
play at point of sale and advertising 
and merchandising. 

The panel was made up of James 
R. Phelan, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, moderator; George N. Graf, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., New York; Harold Sea- 
mann, Seamann’s Fine Foods, Mil- 
waukee; Robert L. Storck, Storck 
Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and Harold K. Wilder, Virginia Bak- 
ers Council, Inc., Virginia. 





Multi-Unit-Retail Braneh: 





Cash Dividends Through 
Sales Promotion Reported 


CHICAGO — The multiple-unit-re- 
tail branch of the American Bakers 
Association met in an all-day session 
Tuesday, Oct. 16, during the ABA 
convention at the Hotel Sherman. 
Christian V. Egekvist, Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Minneapolis, served as chair- 
man of the session and coordinator 
of the program. 

John S. Clark, president and man- 
ager of Roselyn Bakeries, Indianap- 
olis, discussed sales promotion pro- 
grams for multiple-unit-retailers. He 
outlined the program in use in his 
bakery operation designed to create 
store traffic, to provide a follow-up 
at the point-of-sale and to close the 
sale. 

Mr. Clark reported the results of a 
one-minute television commercial 





House-to-House Braneh: 





Sales Training, Distribution 
and Packaging Examined 


CHICAGO—About 75 persons at 
the house-to-house session Oct. 16 
were told about the techniques of a 
sales training “short course’ devised 
by John O. Perreault, division of adult 
and vocational education, Richmond 
(Va.) Public Schools. Chester E. 
Borck, Borck & Stevens, Bridgeport, 
Conn., branch chairman, was in charge 
of the session, which also included a 
report on ‘“‘New Problems in House-to- 
House Distribution and Practical So- 
lutions” by Carlos S. Pickering, Mrs. 
Conkling’s Bakery, San Diego, and an 
open forum discussion on current 
problems. 

William Taggart, Colonial Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was unan- 
imously elected as branch chairman 
for the coming year, after his name 
was presented to the group by a 
nominating committee that included 
Duane R. Rice, Rice’s Bakery, Balti- 
more, Mr. Pickering, and Fred W. 
Bakemeyer, White Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

With the help of charts, Mr. Per- 
reault guided the group through his 
copyrighted sales training material, 
which he devised to conduct a 30- 
week course for 179 salesmen for a 
dairy company. At the start, the 
course is designed to promote the 
proper mental attitudes in the stu- 


dents by comparing the position of 
the route salesmen, with stability, 
secure home and steady income, with 
that of the direct salesman, with 
uncertain earnings and a transient 
type of work. 


Selling Workers on the Industry 


“If you sell men on the industry, 
they must realize that it is a great 
industry and they must take a pro- 
fessional pride in their jobs,” Mr. Per- 
reault commented. 

In order to accomplish this, the 
training emphasizes such points as 
these: The industry deals in vital 
necessities of life, route selling is a 
localized business, each route man 
can build up his own clientele and 
thus build his volume, and there is 
plenty of room at the top, inasmuch 
as there are only 50,000 route men 
supervisors in the U.S. 

Mr. Perreault tells the students 
that in a proper approach they must 
neutralize the thoughts that are in a 
customer’s mind, plant an idea, arouse 
interest, translate the customer’s 
need in terms of your product and 
create a desire to own. The sale must 
be presented as a mutual benefit. 

Then comes the sales presentation, 
and students are told that any kind 

(Continued on page 80) 


that Roselyn Bakeries had used over 
the Indianapolis station. The bakery 
offered a circus cake to telephone 
callers and as a result of the offer, 
all lines in that section of Indian- 
apolis were jammed and the tele- 
phone exchange was swamped. The 
incident rated a front page story in 
the Indianapolis newspaper and was 
“excellent publicity.” 

Mr. Clark also discussed direct mail 
campaigns and urged the use of per- 
sonally-addressed mail pieces to ob- 
tain greater and more effective re- 
sponse. He cited the newspaper as 
the best medium for advertising in 
his market and reported a shift from 
the evening paper to the morning 
paper as the medium producing the 
best drawing power. The reason that 
a morning paper is appearing to sup- 
plant the evening paper as the best 
medium is because of the influence 
of television in the home, he pointed 
out. 


Frozen Products Discussed 

Herman Dressel, Dressel’s Baker- 
ies, Chicago, addressed the multiple- 
unit-retailers on the use of frozen 
baked goods to “produce more prod- 
ucts, in a more orderly manner, re- 
sulting in greater uniformity in ap- 
pearance and quality.” 

Mr. Dressel reported that his un- 
packaged bakery products, baked and 
unbaked, are stored in a temperature 
ranging from 10° to 15° above zero. 
He said that his investment of ap- 
proximately $40,000 in low-tempera- 
ture boxes is “one of the best invest- 
ments that he has made in his busi- 
ness career.” 

Use of low-temperature boxes as 
an aid to production practically elim- 
inates stales, he reported. Shortages 
are also eliminated and a full variety 
of products can be baked each day, 
enabling a bakery to bake early in 
the week for weekend sales. Nighi 
work is cut down, he said, because a 
bakery is able to bake later in the 
day. This has an added advantage 
in the freshly baked products coming 
out later and closer to the time of 
sale, he pointed out. 

“In the Dressel Bakeries, the 12- 
hour day is gone and every employee 
is happy,” he reported. “Their en- 
thusiasm for freezer operation is as 
great as ours.” 

Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Baker- 
ies, Inc., Detroit, reported on recent 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Wholesale Bread Braneh: 





New Developments in 
Production, Distribution Cited 


CHICAGO New merchandising 
ideas, sanitation programs, govern- 
ment regulations, and new problems 
in production and distribution were 
discussed at the meeting of the whole- 
sale bread branch of the American 
Bakers Assn. Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 
16. Arthur K. Jordan, president of 
Jordan Bakeries Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
served as chairman of this session. 

Opening feature of the program 
was a movie on retail selling, “This 
Is My Friend,” offered through the 
courvesy of the Coca-Cola Co. The 
movie is used by the Coca-Cola Co. in 


aiding retail dealers in sales and 
merchandising activities. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, chief of 
sanitation, American Institute of 


Baking, Chicago, addressed’ the 
wholesale bread bakers on the sub- 
ject, “When the Sanitation Inspec- 
tor Visits.”’” Mr. Holmes urged the 
bakers to find out why an inspector 
is visiting their plant. He pointed out 
that it could be a routine visit or 
a special inspection caused by a con- 
sumer complaint. 

He urged that the plant manager 
take the inspector through the plant 
and explain the sanitation program 
in operation at the plant. He dis- 
cussed the main points of an inspec- 
tion of a bakery, pointing out that 
the main feature of the inspection 
is an investigation of any evidence 
of rodent infestation. 

“Too many plants are operated as 
though they were food foundries,”’ he 
said, “rather than food plants.” 

Dr. Holmes offered copies of a 
booklet produced by the sanitation 
department of the AIB entitled “Ba- 
sic Bakery Sanitation Principles.” 
The booklet includes a guide for a 
baker in fulfilling his responsibilities 
under the food and drug act. 

S. R. Bernstein, editor of Adver- 
tising Age, Chicago, addressed the 
wholesale bakers on the subject “Is 
Management Thinking Too Standard- 
ized.’ He urged the bakers not to 
“unconsciously gravitate away from 
the masses upon whom our success 
and our future depend.” He pointed 
out that it is important to good man- 
agement to view the customer’s 
problems and the salesman’s prob- 
lems from their viewpoint. 

He urged the baking industry ex- 
ecutives to “remember that you are 
not a typical bakery worker or a 
typical consumer of bread and other 
bakery products.” 


Standardization of Products Cited 


Pointing out that bread and all 
baked goods now represent a rela- 
tively smaller percentage of the av- 
erage family’s total food budget than 
previously, he discussed some of the 
possible reasons why the baking in- 
dustry was facing a declining market. 
He cited the standardization of prod- 
uct in the bread field, “the kind of 
shift which seems inevitable when 
mass production gets to work.” 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
reviewed the past 10 years of the 
enrichment program and pointed out 
what it means to the baking indus- 
try. 

“The baking industry has now 
completed the first 10 years of a long- 
time experiment in the improvement 
of public health through the improve- 
ment in the nutritive value in one of 


the basic foods through the enrich- 
ment of the product with vitamins 
and minerals in a form that does not 
alter the taste appeal or in anyway 
change the character of the food,” 
he said. 

The enrichment program, he point- 
ed out, means that the staff of life 
has been placed among the basic 
foods, along with the whole wheat 
bread which was previously recom- 
mended by nutritionists but lacking 
in public acceptance. He pointed out 
that the enrichment program has the 
valuable endorsement of many or- 
ganizations who attempt to influence 
the food habits of the American pub- 
lic and has been praised and en- 
dorsed by many well-known scien- 
tists and nutritionists. 

Charles A. Barnes, eastern man- 
ager of Bakers Helper, New York, 
reported on new bakery machinery. 

Mr. Barnes discussed new pneu- 
matic methods of handling flour 
which, he said, offer a more sani- 
tary and flexible system. He report- 
ed on new developments in all types 
of bakery production equipment with 
comments on how these machines fit 
into modern wholesale bakery opera- 
tions, from the mixer to the slicer 
and the wrapper. 


Continuous Operation Predicted 

Mr. Barnes predicted that future 
developments would occur to change 
the baking industry from batch op- 
erations to a continuous flow opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Barnes pointed out that no 
baker should consider automatic 
equipment unless his plant is geared 
to the production of one type of 
product for at least four consecutive 
hours. A capital investment of $15,- 
000 or less, he pointed out, should 
eliminate one man in the production 
operation in order to be profitable. 

Carl E. Rogers, director of mar- 
keting for the Waxed Paper Institute, 
Chicago, addressed the group on “The 
Place of the Bread Wrapper in Dis- 
tribution.” Mr. Rogers urged bakers 
to visit the retail outlets for their 
bread to investigate how the wrap- 
pers they are using are standing up 
at the point of sale. Citing the im- 
portance of the bread wrapper in a 
merchandising program, he suggested 
that an adequate bread wrapper 
should give these advantages: 

1. It keeps bread fresh and sani- 
tary. 

2. It is 
sales. 

3. It gives positive brand identifi- 
cation. 

4. It has a strong family resem- 
blance to other items in a bakery’s 
line. 

5. It is easily distinguished from 
competitive loaves. 

6. It has that intangible quality: 
“Appetite appeal.” 

7. It has a legitimate, effective ad- 
vertising for merchandising “plus.” 


“The bread package itself can be 


properly sealed, inviting 





Convention Quote: 


“Our problem is not to take the 
other fellow’s business, but to create 
new business for all bakers to enjoy.” 
—Ralph W. Mitchell, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago. 





one of your most effective advertis- 
ing mediums,” he said. “Design it to 
incorporate your most successful ad- 
vertising theme. It will serve as a 
valuable reminder of your advertis- 
ing at the point-of-sale. It will carry 
your advertising message right into 
the home to be seen again and again.” 

Searing W. East, counsel of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, dis- 
cussed the impending federal bread 
standards and pointed out problems 
that the wholesale bread baker will 
face when these standards become 
effective. He reported that there is 
no definite indication as to when 
the standards will be promulgated. 
He pointed out that final promulga- 
tion of the bread standards has been 
expected for some months and that 
the standards will become effective 
in a minimum of 90 days following 
their final issuance. 


Five-Day Week Discussed 


Mr. Jordan discussed new prob- 
lems in production and distribution 
concerning the wholesale bakery seg- 
ment of the industry. 

He listed as disadvantages of the 
five-day week the fact that there are 
not enough good production men 
available, the necessity for changing 
men from job to job within a plant, 
the need for more plant supervision 
and more office work, the increased 
problem of sanitation and the in- 
crease in invisible losses. He report- 
ed a drop of shop efficiency and 
other problems precipitated by a 
five-day week in plants operating on 
six-day production schedules. 





ABA Sidelights 





(Continued from page 16) 


Trades of the Baking Industry. The 
elder Mr. Smith was once president 
of the ABA. 

a 


Members of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry manned a spe- 
cial ATBI section set up in the reg- 
istration room, pinning the orange 
allied trades banner to badges of 
members, and taking application for 
membership. 


Members of the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago were on duty as 
usual as a service to convention dele- 
gates. The club’s call board offered 
one of the best channels of communi- 
cation during the convention. 

a 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, after being named new 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., told the convention that he 
was “surprised and dumfounded by the 
election.” He declared that “how I 
do the job depends on how each and 
every one of you cooperate, and I 
know you will as you have so mar- 
velously with Mr. McCarthy. All I 
can do is do my best for the advance- 
ment of our industry. That’s what 
I’m going to do with your help.” John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, retiring chairman who intro- 
duced Mr. Scott, then declared that 
he would set the pace in cooperating 
with the new leaders of the ABA. 

e 

“Isn’t she wonderful?” asked Ches- 
ter E. Borck, Borck & Stevens, 
Bridgeport, Conn., the master of 
ceremonies, when Fran Allison, radio 
and television star, finished her en- 
tertainment at the noon luncheon of 
the house-to-house session. The crowd 
responded with hearty applause, in 
an effort to persuade Miss Allison to 
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do another encore, but she had to 
hurry to make another engagement. 
The crowd was enthusiastic about her 
portrayal of Aunt Fanny and her 
presentation of three songs. She’s the 
Fran of the popular television pro- 
gram, “Kukla, Fran and Ollie.” 


The end of the convention Oct. 17 
was also celebrated by Robert Quin- 
lan, field merchandising representa- 
tive for the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, Chicago, as his ninth wedding 
anniversary. 


Around 30 secretaries of state and 
regional bakery trade associations at- 
tended the special secretaries lunch- 
eon given by the American Bakers 
Assn. at the annual convention in the 
Jade Room of the Hotel Sherman 
Oct. 15. An interchange of informa- 
tion designed to coordinate the mu- 
tual problems confronting the bak- 
ery associations was arranged for at 
the social luncheon. 

3 

John Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, injected his _ special 
brand of humor into the program at 
the dinner honoring W. E. Long, 
sponsored the evening of Oct. 14 at 
the Bismarck Hotel by the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. In his appearance 
at the microphone as president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Mr. Garrow recalled the many 
years of service Mr. Long had given 
the baking industry and the many 
occasions at which he had been hon- 
ored. “I wouldn’t miss one of these 
farewell dinners for Ed Long in the 
world,” he said. Later in the program 
as Mr. Long acknowledged the hon- 
ors which had been bestowed on him, 
he expressed his feeling toward the 
men with which he has been asso- 
ciated. “I would like to exchange my 
chances of going to Heaven,” he said, 
“for 50 years more of association 
with the baking and allied industries. 
This is the most momentous moment 
of my life.” 

o 


Approximately 50 bakers and allied 
tradesmen from New York City and 
vicinity came to the convention on a 
special section of the Advance Com- 
modore Vanderbilt over the New 
York Central system. Arrangements 
for the trip were made by Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, and secretary-treasurer 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. The number traveling on 
the train was not as large as former- 
ly, due to the many special confer- 
ences held in Chicago prior to the 
actual start of the convention. Bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen from New 
England, Philadelphia and other east- 
ern points came out together in spe- 
cial cars on regular through trains. 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago was canceled so that 
members of the group would have an 
opportunity to attend the special ses- 
sion for retail bakers held Oct. 14 in 
conjunction with the ABA convention. 

e 

The American Bakers Assn. staff 
made a special effort to make things 
go smoothly for the press represen- 
tatives attending the convention, and 
gained national newspaper recogni- 
tion on several occasions. The trade 
press was welcomed at a luncheon 
Oct. 13. Dudley MacFadden and 
Thomas F. Deutschle performed ster- 
ling service in getting copies of 
speeches to the press, bakers and 
others interested in having perma- 
nent records of the meeting. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Con- 
necticut Bakers Assn., Inc., took ad- 
vantage of the timely tie-in with 
National Apple Week and featured 
fruit and baked products made from 
apples at the group’s annual conven- 
tion here Oct. 23. 

The meeting room was decorated 
with posters advertising apple week 
Oct. 25-Nov. 3, large baskets of Con- 
necticut grown fruit and a display ta- 
ble spread with 16 varieties of baked 
goods made from apples. 

Anton G. Bosch, Gilbert’s Bakery, 
New Haven, was elected president of 
the CBA at the business meeting of 
the association opening the conven- 
tion. He replaces Louis A. Steves, 
Viking Baking Co., West Hartford, 
retiring president. 

Other officers elected at the annual 
business meeting include: Norman C. 
Heilman, Heilman’s Bakery, Walling- 
ford, vice president; Charles R. Hoff- 
mann, the Hoffmann Baking Co., New 
Britain, treasurer, and Charles Barr, 
West Haven, secretary. 

Vice presidents elected at the meet- 
ing are: Retail, Alva T. Cinq Mars, 
Viking Baking Co.; wholesale, Helen 
S. Johnson, Soderholm Baking Co., 
Bridgeport; house-to-house, David 
Duggan, Viking Baking Co.; specialty, 
A.N. Perler, Perler Bakery, Hartford, 
and Italian, Frank Del Vecchio, Legna 
Baking Co., New Haven. 

Louis Adelman, Bakers Equipment 
Co., New Haven, was reelected allied 
vice president at the annual meeting 
of the allied trades division of CBA. 
Allied representatives elected at the 
session are: Robert E. Hughes, H. A. 
Johnson Co.; Thomas P. O’Connor, 
General Mills, Inc., and Harry Ander- 
son, Swift & Co. 

Frank Seelinger of the Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co., in an ad- 
dress on “Popular New Items Made 
With Apples,” presented 16 varieties 
of baked goods and explained the 
recipes and production procedure for 
each. 


Apple Varieties Presented 


The speaker explained that in addi- 
tion to good fruit a pie should have a 
good crust made with generous pro- 
portions of shortening and flour. He 
further pointed to the commercial 
value of a variety of apple goods pre- 
sented by the baker. The types of 
baked goods reviewed in the talk 
were: old fashioned apple pie, apple 
brown betty tarts, caramel apple 
pie, Swiss apple pie, open apple 
pie, apple kuchen, blush apple 
kuchen, French apple pie, blush apple 
pie, butterscotch apple pie, graham 
cracker apple pie, apple sauce cake, 
roll cake, cup cakes and loaf cakes. 

Prior to this presentation, John 
Lyman of The Lyman Farm, Middle- 
field, a Connecticut apple grower, 
discussed “Apples—a Good Buy for 
the Baker,” reporting the state’s 1951 
crop at 1,660,000 bu. and assuring the 
bakers of a good year-round supply. 
He recommended the McIntosh vari- 
ety for baking as it could be “firmed 
up” for good pie production. 

In the course of the address Prof. 
F. Hollister of the University of Con- 
necticut, explained the individual 
characteristics of seven varieties 
grown in the state with a compara- 
tive analysis of the value of each 
Species from the bakers’ standpoint. 
During the presentation apples were 
distributed through the audience and 
all attending the session munched 
Contentedly as the professor de- 
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Anton G. Bosch Elected Head 


of Connecticut Bakers Assn. 


scribed McIntosh, Cortland, Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greens, Wealthy, Rome 
and Gravenstein apples. 

Miss Vivien Kellems of the Kellems 
Co., Stonington, Conn., was the fea- 
tured speaker at the convention and 
attracted an overflow crowd at the 
afternoon session. In a caustic ad- 
dress she criticized the administra- 
tion in Washington for ‘“bungling”’ 
and placing in jeopardy the future of 
our great nation. 

The speakers portion of the pro- 
gram was rounded out with a dis- 
cussion of minimum wages in Con- 
necticut presented by John Cum- 
mings, industrial inspector, State De- 
partment of Labor. 

The afternoon session of the con- 
vention opened with the presentation 
of a color film of the 1951 CBA out- 
ing at Wallingford, Conn., and the 
“buckandahalf” trip to Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York. The film was 
presented by cameraman Frank Del 
Vecchio, Legna Baking Co., New Ha- 
ven, vice president representing the 
Italian bakers in CBA. 

Social highlights of the meeting 
included a luncheon session featuring 
radio interviews, the “friendship hour” 
cocktail party sponsored by the allied 
trades division of CBA, and the an- 
nual banquet concluding the one-day 
convention offering a full course din- 
ner, stage entertainment and dancing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK GROUP HEARS 
OF NEW BREAD METHOD 


NEW YORK—tThe unique method 
employed by the First National 
Stores in handling ingredients in 
bread production was outlined by 
Einer L. Anderson of the First Na- 
tional organization at a recent meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., here. 

He explained that the novel meth- 
od calls for apportioning all ingre- 
dients except flour and water in the 
balanced formula. The formula is pre- 
pared simply by pouring into a mix- 
ing tank malt, yeast food, dry milk 
and shortening in proportional quan- 
tities, he stated. 

As an example, he explained that 








if the batch calls for 2% salt, 2 100 
lb. bags of salt are used. If it calls 
for 6% milk, three times as much 
milk as salt is added, etc. The ingre- 
dients are mixed in the tank by a 
propeller mixer, go through a ho- 
mogenizing machine and are pumped 
into another tank constantly agi- 
tated to prevent settling out of salt 
or separating of ingredients. 

The speaker stated that the sys- 
tem made for fewer errors and more 
uniform white bread. He noted, how- 
ever, that the system would only be 
effective in large scale production of 
a single type of bread. He added that 
plans call for eventually using liquid 
sugar pumped into the basic mix- 
ture. By present standards the in- 
stallation would cost approximately 
$45,000, he stated. 

During the program William Car- 
men, American Maize Products Co., 
showed slides of the new American 
Institute of Baking and stated that 
the institute is now in a position to 
accept students since the rush of 
“G.I.’s” is over. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY SANITARIANS HOLD 
FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., key- 
noted the first annual meeting of the 
National Association of Bakery Sani- 
tarians, assembled in Chicago at the 
Sherman Hotel Oct. 10-12. 

“We cannot have a sanitation pro- 
gram unless management is sold on 
the idea,” said Mr. Copell in a hard- 
hitting speech delivered at the ban- 
quet Oct. 11. 

The three-day convention, follow- 
ing a program designed to permit 
bakers to study new methods of bak- 
ing plant sanitation and management, 
included a demonstration of bulk 
flour handling via rail cars, bulk 
storage and pneumatic handling sys- 
tems. 

Officers of the organization in- 
clude Chauncey M. Henderson, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
president; George M. Tompkins, Ar- 
nold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., 
president-elect; and Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

A second annual meeting is planned 
for 1952, the week prior to the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn., as it was this year. 











BAKERY OPEN HOUSE—An open house was held recently at the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. in Minneapolis celebrating a new addition to the building. Approxi- 
mately 150 business and financial leaders attended the luncheon, followed 
by guided tours through the plant. In the illustration above, Harry W. Zins- 
master, president of the company, is shown at the luncheon as he discussed the 
company’s television program with, left to right, Alene Holdahl, puppeteer; 
Bill Wigginton, announcer, and Barbara Davies, who handles the commercials 


for the news and feature program. 
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Tighter Rules Set 
for Construction of 
New Food Facilities 


WASHINGTON—Tighter rules for 
approving applications for steel, cop- 
per and aluminum for construction 
of food production, food processing 
and wholesale food distribution fa- 
cilities have been announced. 

In substance, the three basic cate- 
gories of essentiality under which all 
construction applications will now be 
reviewed by the department of agri- 
culture are as follows: 

1. Non-deferrable projects which 
are basically important to the na- 
tion’s food program, where existing 
facilities of the type applied for are 
clearly inadequate to meet recognized 
food program requirements. 

2. Non-deferrable projects involv- 
ing public health, safety and wel- 
fare, where immediate remodeling 
or replacement of facilities has been 
ordered by appropriate local, state 
or national officials in order to safe- 
guard public interests. 

3. Projects involving severe per- 
sonal hardship. Projects in this cate- 
gory will be given materials only 
after the needs of categories one 
and two are met. 

The new rules were made neces- 
sary by the reduced quantities of 
controlled materials which will be 
available for such construction dur- 
ing early 1952. 
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WILLIAM E. DERRICK 
RESIGNS PILLSBURY POST 


NEW YORK—William E. Derrick, 
a vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., since 1940 and a veteran of 30 
years’ service to the company in Min- 
neapolis and the East, resigned re- 
cently to enter the brokerage busi- 
ness in New York, becoming a vice 
president of the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago. His office will be at 51 E. 
42nd St. 

A. L. Ingram, New York district 
manager for bakery products sales 
for Pillsbury, will take over Mr. 
Derrick’s duties and will continue as 
head of the district. 

Mr. Ingram, with Pillsbury since 
1925, was formerly branch manager 
at Omaha, and later assistant to the 
vice president of bakery products 
sales at the firm’s Minneapolis head- 
quarters. 
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DON F. COPELL ADDRESSES 
CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 


CHICAGO—Don F. Copell, vice 
president and chief engineer of the 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
told bakers how to squeeze more pro- 
duction and profit out of operations 
despite rising production costs at the 
regular monthly dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Bakery Production Club 
recently at the Civic Opera Bldg. 

Mr. Copell, who drew a crowd of 
nearly 70, many from out of town and 
from as far away as Washington, New 
York and California, told the produc- 
tion men that earnings in the next 
few years must come from saving on 
the elimination of present inefficiency 
and waste. 

Illustrating his remarks with a film 
and charts, Mr. Copell said that labor 
is one of the biggest cost items in a 
bakery, and that efficient methods and 
machines are needed to get the maxi- 
mum utilization of employee efforts. 
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ABA, BEMA 
to Sponsor 
1955 Exposition 


CHICAGO—<An industry-wide ex- 
position sponsored jointly by the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
will be held in 1955. A joint commit- 
tee of ABA and BEMA adopted a 
resolution recommending the exposi- 
tion and the ABA executive com- 
mittee approved the resolution Oct. 
14 during the annual ABA conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Oct. 3 was suggested as the start- 
ing date. The exposition city has not 
been decided upon at this time, mem- 
bers of the committee indicating that 
there are several possibilities which 
will be given consideration. 

Planning committees for the expo- 
sition will be announced in the near 
future and will start formulating 
the program for the 1955 event. 

The last industry exposition spon- 
sored jointly by ABA and BEMA 
was held in Atlantic City in 1949. 
Nearly 200,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
was required for the exhibits and at- 
tendance neared 15,000. 

Members of the joint committee 
which met in Chicago are: ABA— 
John T. McCarthy, Karl E. Baur, 
Gerard R. Williams and E. E. Kelley; 
BEMA — Benson Littman, Clark 
Dean, Andrew Bornhofer, Hubert 
Kelley, Carl W. Steinhauer and Wil- 
liam Fay. 





Multi-Unit Branch 





(Continued from page 75) 
developments affecting the multiple- 
unit-retail branch of the baking in- 
ustry. As a member of the baking 
industry advisory committee of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, Mr. 
Awrey has attended several meetings 
in Washington with the representa- 
tives of the OPS. He reported that 
the advisory committee had asked 
OPS for a special bakery order and 
“it is our understanding that such 
an order is in process at the present 
time.” 

Discussing wage stabilization, Mr. 
Awrey pointed out that “we do not 
seem to have any.” The baking in- 
dustry, he said, finds itself in a period 
of rising cost and falling volume but 
retail selling prices remain “frozen.” 

“It is not a healthy situation,” he 
said, “and many of us feel the need 
of any relief which may be given in 
the new OPS bakery order if and 
when it comes.” 

Self-Serve Departments 

He urged the multiple-unit opera- 
tors to be alert to every change in 
the method of doing business. He 
cited the experiences of several mul- 
tiple-unit operators in experimenting 
with “self-serve bakery departments.” 
He reported on a recent trip to the 
Pacific Coast during which such op- 
erations were investigated. 

Robert M. Woods, president of 
Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, II1., 
who has served as chairman of a com- 
mittee investigating cost and volume 
reports for multiple-unit-retail oper- 
ators, discussed the volume reports 
used by the wholesale bread and the 
wholesale cake branch of the ABA 
to measure over-all trends and ar- 
rive at comparisons in sales and pro- 
duction volumes. He suggested a sys- 
tem with which the multiple-unit-re- 
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tail branch could develop a similar 
method of arriving at trends and 
comparisons. 

Mr. Woods led an open discussion 
from the floor on possible reporting 
units and reporting periods. He also 
presented a system of cost reports 
designed for multiple-unit-retail op- 
erations. 

The discussion of cost accounting 
methods was continued during the 
afternoon session of the branch fol- 
lowing a luncheon. Mr. Woods was 
continued as chairman of the com- 
mittee to investigate a system of 
cost and volume reports. 

Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, delivered an invitation 
to the multiple-unit-retail group to 
attend the 1952 ARBA convention 
scheduled to be held in Washington 
next March. 

John S. Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, 
Inc., Indianapolis, was elected chair- 
man of the multiple-unit-retail branch 
of the ABA for the, coming year. 
Named co-chairman to serve with 
him L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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Baking Industry’s 
Leaders Do Honor 
to W. E. Long 


CHICAGO—More than 300 baking 
industry and allied trades leaders 
gathered at the Bismarck Hotel Oct. 
14 to honor W. E. Long, retired 
chairman of the board of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, at a testimonial 
dinner sponsored by the Bakers Club 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Long, in recognition of the 
many years of service he has given 
to the baking industry, was named 
an honorary life member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. A _ gold 
membership certificate and card were 
presented by Charles Regan, Inter- 
state Bakers Corp., Chicago, presi- 
dent of the club. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn., was toast- 
master. Gerard R. Williams, Williams 
Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., made a 
testimonial address, reviewing Mr. 
Long’s baking industry career. He 
cited many instances of Mr. Long’s 
sparking of sales successes, guiding 
counsel and close friendship which, 
he said, has made him “an elder 
statesman in the baking industry.” 

John Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, speaking as president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, paid tribute to Mr. Long 
as an allied tradesman and as a “su- 
per salesman.” 

Responding to these testimonials, 
Mr. Long expressed his deep senti- 
ment for the friendships he has made 
during his long career in the baking 
and allied industries. He pointed out 
that he valued these friendships more 
than material gain. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
SET NOV. 25 CONVENTION 


DENVER—The mid-year meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
will be held this year at the Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Nov. 25. 

The feature of this year’s meeting 
will be a luncheon program devoted 
to price and wage controls as they 





affect the baking industry. George 
Rock, regional director of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, and Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Allen, chairman of the re- 
gional Wage Stabilization Board, will 
brief the bakers on their responsibil- 
ities under these acts. A question 
and answer period will give all in 
attendance a chance to solve their 
own personal problems. 

Many bakers and their wives are 
planning to make the meeting a week- 
end outing and will journey to the 
Broadmoor Nov. 24 for recreation. 
The attendance may exceed last 
year’s record of 130 at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 
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METROPOLITAN BAKERS 
FORM BOARD OF TRADE 


NEW YORK—The Metropolitan 
Bakers Board of Trade, Inc., has 
been formed in New York, with head- 
auarters at the Hotel Shelton. 

The group is described as an all- 
inclusive, representative council, ca- 
pable among other things of present- 
ing effectively the views of the in- 
dustry in relations with the public, 
the government and other organized 
bodies. It is a unit which can take 
over this task at the point where 
local associations usually find them- 
selves handicapped and limited, it is 
claimed. 





Industry Protests 





(Continued from page 11) 


and bakery products is so completely 
inaccurate and so filled with innuen- 
does and personal opinions that in 
order to answer it in detail would 
take a letter longer than the report 
itself. However, after your cordial re- 
ception and conference with me I 
wish to take up below a few glaring 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations 
for the record. 

Preliminary to discussing these in- 
accuracies, however, may I present 
a brief background? 

The purpose for which the commit- 
tee was formed: Namely, to investi- 
gate better utilization of farm crops, 
is a very laudable one. It is one in 
which the baking industry is intensely 
interested. The baking industry is 
the largest customer that the Ameri- 
can farmer has. We are by far the 
largest users of wheat, shortening, 
sugar, eggs and milk products of any 
other industry. 

Consequently, a report such as this 
which is so obviously biased by per- 
sonal prejudices of the counsel has 
already caused this industry serious 
damage. Instead of developing better 
cooperation between the baking in- 
dustry and the farmer in order to 
expand the use of farm crops, a re- 
port such as this creates suspicion 
and ill will on the part of the indus- 
try and the farmer and therefore 
defeats the main purpose of the com- 
mittee. A report by the U.S. Senate 
remains in circulation a long time. 

The section on bread and bakery 
products goes all around the main 
purpose of the committee and goes 
into personal opinions of unidentified 
witnesses which have little or no re- 
lation to the use of farm products. 
Throughout the report the so-called 
witnesses are identified as ‘those who 
believe,” “irate customers,” “a New 
York bank president,” “many people,” 
etc. 

Much of the report on bread and 
bakery products consists of lifting 
completely out of context portions of 
hearings held by the Food and Drug 
Administration to develop standards 
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Parke A. Heffern 


PROMOTED—Parke A. Heffern, for- 
merly office manager and treasurer 
of the Emrich Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed assistant 
general manager, according to an an- 
nouncement by George J. Emrich, vice 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Heffern will continue his duties as 
treasurer. He will be replaced as of- 
fice manager by Norman C. Berglund, 
who has been with the firm since 
1940 except for four years’ military 
service. Both men are graduates of 
the Dunwoody Baking School. 





of identity for certain types of bread 
and rolls. 

(Mr. Hunter then cites specific in- 
stances of “misstatement of fact’ and 
“insinuations,” challenging some 
statements contained in the Senate 
subcommittee report as “complete 
lies.” ) 

I realize the limitations on the 
length of this letter if it is to be con- 
sidered by the committee for inclusion 
in the Congressional Record and sim- 
ply wish to close first by thanking 
you for your cordial talk with me and 
to express to you my complete con- 
fidence in the desire of the committee 
to express facts rather than personal 
opinions. And finally say that a re- 
port of this kind has done us some 
damage in our relation with the pub- 
lic and the agricultural community 
which we hope may be partially cor- 
rected. 
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W. E. LONG CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR DEC. 3-5 


CHICAGO—The W. E. Long Co. 
sales managers conference will be 
held Dec. 3-5 at the Drake Hotel 
here. The three-day meeting for bak- 
ery advertising and sales executives 
is conducted annually. 

Top advertising, sales and mer- 
chandising men from the baking and 
food retailing industries will be on 
the program to discuss the latest 
methods of bread sales promotion, ac- 
cording to a Long company announce- 
ment. Sales training specialists from 
other industries will present the most 
advanced training techniques. Panel 
discussions by sales managers from 
prominent independent bakeries all 
over the U.S. will bring out tested 
sales and supervisory techniques. 

William L. Goodman, vice presi- 
dent and director of advertising, and 
J. A. Smith, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales at the W. E. Long Co, 
will serve as co-chairmen. 
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Bakery Supply Group Planning 
Model Retail Bakery Contest 


CHICAGO—At its 34th annual con- 
vention, held this year at the Green- 
priar, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Oct. 7-10, the National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn. elected Paul Cadwell, 
J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, as new 
president. 

Other officers named were George 
Vv. Klimes, Huter-Quest & Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., vice president; Clif- 
ford Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., Bos- 
ton, secretary, and Henry R. Kingdon, 
Bessire & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
treasurer. 

At the convention, the group made 
plans to continue its active program 
in behalf of its membership and in 
keeping with the aims of the organ- 
ization—a greater baking industry. 

As a result of action taken at the 
convention, a new project will be 
undertaken. The association will 
sponsor a model retail bakery con- 
test. The contest will cover the com- 
plete shop and store and will stress 
efficiency, sanitation and appearance. 

The contest will be conducted un- 
der the guidance of Jack R. Lloyd, 
J. R. Lloyd Co., Pittsburgh, who has 
spearheaded the preliminary work 
and developed the project to the point 
where it can be staged on a national 
basis. More information and complete 
details will be released to the indus- 
try through the association and the 
individual members. 

The program for this year’s con- 
vention followed the pattern estab- 
lished some years ago which pro- 
vided a considerable amount of time 
for the handling and detailed discus- 
sion of all phases of bakery supplier 
operations which are many and va- 


ried. In addition, speakers covered 
pertinent subjects and included Rich- 
ard Sanzo, Dun & Bradstreet Co., on 
“Credit Expectations for the Next 
Six Months” and Morris R. Eddy, 
Lansing B. Warner Co., “How to 
Economically and Adequately Pro- 
vide Fire and Use and Occupancy 
Insurance.” The Washington scene 
was described by the association’s 
legal counsel, Daniel R. Forbes. 

This year’s general convention 
chairman was past president Gerald 
B. Henry, Henry & Henry, Inc., while 
the complete program details were 
handled by George V. Klimes, Huter- 
Quest & Co., Inc. Pre-convention pub- 
licity was the task of John T. Richter, 
Brechet & Richter Co. 

Included in the action of the mem- 
bership was adoption of a resolution 
presented by the board of directors 
which asked for cooperation of NBSA 
members in supporting the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America with the 
purchase of century club member- 
ships as requested in a letter from 
ARBA’s president, Bernard E. Godde. 
In adopting this resolution, the mem- 
bership indicated its wholehearted 
support of ARBA activities and a de- 
sire to lend its efforts to the further- 
ance of this organization’s program. 

Frank Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., 
served as chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee and the slate of direc- 
tors offered by this committee was 
unanimously accepted. These include 
George Seidel, Ad Seidel & Sons, 
Chicago; Ted W. Kunde, Western 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver; Alphonse 
Levy, Chas. Dennery, Inc., New Or- 





General Mills Gives Brown ’n Serve Patent to Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Following the 
award of a patent on the Brown ’n 
Serve process to General Mills, Inc., 
the company is dedicating the patent 
to the bakers and people of America. 
The action fulfills a promise made to 
bakers when the revolutionary baking 
idea was first introduced, according 
to Leslie N. Perrin, president of 
General Mills. 

The dedication announcement falls 
on the second aniversary of the un- 
veiling of Brown ’n Serve, in Novem- 
ber, 1949. 

General Mills’ main reason for ap- 
plying for the patent, while giving 
the process to bakers gratis, was to 
make sure no other inventor would 
be granted a similar patent which 
might be used to interfere with free 
use of the process by all the baking 
industry, Mr. Perrin said. 

“The issuance of the patent shows 
every baker that the U.S. Patent 
Office recognizes General Mills’ legal 
right to control the process, while 
the dedication assures every baker 
that he will never have to pay royal- 
ties to General Mills or the inventor 
for use of the process,” he stated. 


Consumer Acceptance Pronounced 


The Brown ’n Serve process may 
be the outstanding food development 
In recent years, it is claimed. It has 
achieved considerable consumer ac- 
ceptance in the brief time since its 
introduction. Surveys show that bak- 
ers are also enthusiastic. A continu- 
Ing consumer buying habit study re- 
vealed that 38% (unit volume) of all 
Plain rolls purchased nationally dur- 
ing March, April, and May were of 


the: Brown ’n Serve variety. (This 
national figure varies among regions 
of the U.S.) 

The new baking technique was dis- 
covered accidently by a Florida bak- 
er. General Mills purchased the idea, 
turned it over to its laboratory for 
further study and development. Aft- 
er months of testing it was released 
to the bakers of America “with no 
strings attached.” Now, with the 
granting of the patent to General 
Mills and dedication of the patent by 
that firm to all bakers, free use of 
the Brown ’n Serve process becomes 
the confirmed privilege of every bak- 
er, the GMI president concluded. 





Brown ’n Serve Dedication 


leans, and Philip W. Orth, Jr. The 
latter two were reelected. 

Retiring from the board after many 
years of active interest and partici- 
pation were John P. Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Chicago, and Allen 
Ziegler, Westco Products Co., Los 
Angeles. 
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I. E. Madsen Heads 
Campbell-Taggart 


Associated Bakeries 


DALLAS, TEXAS—I. E. Madsen 
was elected president of the Camp- 
bell- Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., Dallas, at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. He succeeds 
J. W. Carence who becomes chairman 
of the board of the baking organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Madsen has been vice presi- 
dent and a member of the executive 
committee of the company for many 
years. 

Two new members were elected to 
the executive committee, J. H. Ghrist, 
president of the Colonial Baking Co., 
Des Moines, and Ross E. Anderson, 
president of the Colonial Baking Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. Both have been di- 
rectors of the organization and Mr. 
Anderson has also been a vice presi- 
dent. 
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A new director also was chosen, 
Russell Westerstrom, president of the 
Lee Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Campbell-Taggart Bakeries are lo- 
cated in 49 cities in the South and 
Middle West. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OMAR NAMES DIRECTOR 

OMAHA—tThe election of Gilbert 
C. Swanson, to be a director of Omar, 
Inc., was announced by W. J. Coad, 
Jr., president of the baking concern. 
Mr. Swanson, also president of C. A. 
Swanson & Sons, Omaha, was named 
at the annual meeting of directors 
in Wilmington, Del. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


ILLINOIS BAKERS ASSN. 
MOVES HEADQUARTERS 


CHICAGO — The Illinois Bakers 
Assn. is moving its headquarters from 
Chicago to Bloomington, Ill. Offices 
of the organization will be located 
at 1708 E. Jackson St., in Blooming- 
ton. Present address of the associa- 
tion is 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
The move will become effective Nov. 
12. 

Thelma E. Dallas, secretary of the 
group, in making the announcement, 
said the officers and directors de- 
cided to make the move because of 
the need for the office to be closer to 
most of the membership to give 
better service. 














CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; fall convention and exhibit; 
Boston, Mass.; Statler Hotel; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1952 


Jan. 13-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1. 

March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 12-13-14—Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 
P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 


April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 


Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


June %7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring meeting, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 


June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. C. 


June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


June 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, Ill.; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
i, = 


June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virgina Beach, W. Va; 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

July 27-29—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum, Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads eash with order. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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ONE HAYSSEN BREAD WRAPPING AND 
Slicing Machine. Bargain, good condition. 
Discontinued bakery. Weberling Bros., 
Peru, Ill. 

THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 
side belt tanks, water pump, refrigeration 
units, complete, $300 each. toy Rhoder- 
beck, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 

THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 

side belt tanks, water pump, refrigeration 








units, complete, $300 each. Roy Rhoder- 
beck, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter. N. ¥. 








OLIVER CAKE WRAPPER 799J, PRACTI- 
cally new; complete with 12’ infeed con- 








veyor, underfold attachment, right angle 
discharge and cardboard feeder. Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Box 437, Kansas City, Mo. 
Attn. A, F. Morrison. 

FOR SALE—TWO 10 TRAY, 30 BUN PAN, 
gas-fired reel ovens. Can be seen in op- 
eration until October; one Flex-o-matic 
indirect fired and one Advance, direct- 
fired. Making way for larger operation. 


Sandusky Baking Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—BAKERY EQUIPMENT. WER- 
ner Wire Cut Machine, Werner Dutch 
Cookie Machine with 10 die rolls. Thomas 
L. Green & Co. combination Dough Sheet- 
er and Bar Press with Dies, Green six 











(6) barrel Mixer, 26”x41” flat pans and 
perforated galvanized cracker trays. 250 
gallon Steam Jacketed Kettle. Universal 
Carton Wrapping Machine. Pennsylvania 
Baking Co., Scranton, Pa. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


ere v terananeiialilliineiitaianeenmamen 
WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 








scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 
v 


em 

MODERN RETAIL BAKERY ON BUSIEST 
Tampa, Fla., street. Fully equipped. 1950 
grossed $61,000. Good deal for right party. 
Write for details. Address 187, The Amer- 
ican Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL BAKERY, NEXT 
door to largest super market in South- 
west. Practically all new equipment and 
cases. Can be had at a bargain. Address 
Cc. M. Johnston, Superior Baking Co., 
233 Don Gasper, Sante Fe, New Mexico. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


v | eee eee nani 
HONEY FOR SALE—SIXTY POUND TINS, 
clover, 13¢ lb.; amber, 12¢, f.o.b. Chicago. 











Specify ship by truck, rail, freight or 
express. Seifert & Mann, 86 South Water 
Market, Chicago 8, Ill. Since 1887. Whole- 


sale Bakers Supplies 





Code Dating bread wrappers, packages, 
corrugated cellophane, etc. 
Gummed Tape Printers identify your 
products automatically. Print your 
tape as you use it. Write for details 
on a specific problem. Kiwi Coders 
Corp., 3804 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


cases, 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick delivery. 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 








Wanted—Obsolete or Salvage 
BREAD BANDS or BREAD WRAPPERS 
printed or plain, sheets or rolls 
2” to 80” wide 
Not to be used as wrappers for bakery 

goods of any kind. 
MORRIS BROKERAGE & SALVAGE CO. 
1635 W. Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 











House-to-House Branch 





(Continued from page 75) 


of uniformity gets monotonous. They 
should use contrast in rate of speech, 
position, tone of voice, gesture and 
action. 

Then, as the charts are flipped, the 
student gets this advice: “Fit your 
product or proposition into the pros- 
pect’s problem. Avoid counter-attrac- 
tions. Ask questions. Appeal to five 
senses. Don’t argue. Answer with a 
‘yes, but.’ Never say ‘I think,’ ‘T be- 
lieve’ or ‘I guess.’ Say I know.” 

At this stage of the prospective 
sale, the route men should be pre- 
pared to meet the rationalizations, ex- 
cuses and objections of the customers, 
Mr. Perreault said. The salesman 
must distinguish between excuses and 
objections. 

The Closing of the Sale 

Then comes the closing of the sale, 
which can be done in several different 
ways, but which always should be 
done at the psychological moment. 
Mr. Perreault closed his discussion 
with a brief review of the third es- 
sential for route salesmanship, knowl- 
edge of the product. 

Mr. Pickering’s report opened the 
afternoon portion of the session, and 
it was followed by the open forum 
discussion and panel. Sitting on the 
panel were Mr. Rice, moderator; Earl 
B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los An- 
geles, president of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers; William 
S. Marr, Hall Baking Co., New York, 
and Mr. Bakemeyer, who joined the 
panel when Dana Arnold, Lonsdale 
Bakery Co., Saylesville, N.Y., was 
unable to appear. 

Among the topics discussed by the 
group were cost-saving on packaging, 
vacation policies, conservation of 
time on routes, duties of supervis- 
ors, reducing carryover and returns, 
fruit cake sales and credit rules. 

At the session luncheon, Mr. Borck 
introduced Miss Fran Allison, radio 
and television star, who sang sev- 
eral songs and portrayed her “Aunt 
Fanny” act from her radio program. 





Wholesale Pie Branch 





(Continued from page 74) 


had developed the know how on the 
solution of the problem be contin- 
ued in their work. 

He explained that the staphylococ- 
cus bacteria is found in all climates 
and stated that one of the first prob- 
lems was to obtain a_ sufficient 
amount of the poison created by the 
bacteria, which require huge. vol- 
umes of material to secure relatively 
small amounts of poison, and cited 
some of the difficulties in isolating 
it and the expensive process of de- 
termining its effect by feeding it to 
monkeys. The present budget avail- 
able for this work is around $32,000. 

Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., recommended 
that credits, discounts and inventory 
be watched closely, the elimination 
of all sizes and varieties that are 
not profitable, build a reputation for 
consistent quality, “never try to 
lengthen shelf life but to work hard 
to shorten selling time, and to be 
ever cognizant of the fact that it is 
easier and cheaper to sell what peo- 
ple want to buy than it is to per- 
suade them to buy a product just 
because you want to sell it.” 

The afternoon session of the whole- 
sale pie branch got under way with 








INTERSTATE PROMOTIONS—Promotions in the Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
have been announced by R. L. Nafziger, president. They are headed by the 
naming of Charles J. Regan to the position of director of public rejlations. 
Plant manager in the Chicago area for the last two years, Mr. Regan joined 
the Interstate organization in 1927 as an employee of the Schulze Baking Co., 
Chicago, which Interstate acquired to form the basis for its eastern division. 
He managed the Chicago southern plant for five years; and later managed the 
Omaha plant for 12 years. Charles Prieb replaces Mr. Regan as manager of 
the Chicago Schulze north plant. Mr. Prieb has been sales manager of the 
plant he now manages, after holding various positions in the Schulze company 
since 1928. The promotion of Lou Parr to the position of manager is the first 
administrative elevation at Interstate’s newly acquired Milwaukee plant, Mrs. 
Karl’s Bakery. Mr. Parr was sales manager when Interstate acquired Mrs. 
Karl’s last July. He had started in the bakery business as a driver-salesman 
in 1935 and was promoted in subsequent years to sales manager and vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Shown in the illustration above, left to right, are 
(rear) Mr. Parr and Mr. Prieb, and (front) Mr. Regan and John R. Dow, 


executive vice president of Interstate. 





a discussion of current Washington 
happenings by Joseph M. Creed, 
Washington counsel for the ABA. 

Mr. Creed pointed out that it is 
very difficult to say what is going on 
in Washington when one is not con- 
stantly there, but he did point out 
to the listening pie bakers that the 
industry as a whole is still covered 
by the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, since a tailored regulation is 
not expected before the end of No- 
vember. This is a minimum expecta- 
tion, Mr. Creed pointed out, even 
though a price regulation specifically 
designed for the baking industry has 
been promised for some time. Saying 
that the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
regulations are often cumbersome re- 
strictions, Mr. Creed said that new 
formulas are expected soon which 
will raise ceilings on wages. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
problems of wage and salary arrange- 
ments for commission salesmen are 
among the most serious wage prob- 
lems confronting the baking indus- 
try. He said that over 1,000 requests 
for adjustments are pending in the 
Washington office of the WSB at 
present. 

An ample supply of all types of 
ingredients were seen by Mr. Creed 
but with price increases above cur- 
rent quotations expected in nearly 
all instances. In closing, this speaker 
pointed out that 125 bakers are now 
being checked by OPS officials to 
determine necessary price adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. Henderson, past president of 


the National Association of Pie Bak- 
ers, entertained and inspired the lis- 
tening bakers with his talk on “Why 
I Love the Pie Business.” 

Although it is one of the most diffi- 
cult businesses to manage, Mr. Hen- 
derson said he loved the pie business 
because it is “very much alive.” 

“The pie business has more lives 
that the proverbial cat—poor man- 
agement can kill it but common sense 
and care can bring it back to life,” 
Mr. Henderson said. “I have never 
seen a business that can take the 
‘nine count’ and bounce back as it 
can. 
“The pie business takes the great- 
est attention in management.” 

F. W. Birkenhauer, president of 
the Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J., and the wholesale pie branch 
representative on the American Bak- 
ers Assn. board of governors, em- 
phasized in his report that “adver- 
tising doesn’t jerk, it pulls.” 

A lengthy panel discussion on 
“What Ails the Pie Industry?” fol- 
lowed. Mr. Copell and Mr. Birken- 
hauer, Clifford Webster, Bakers Re- 
view, New York; Dr. A. G. Castel- 
lani, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, and Mr. Henderson made 
up the panel. The report of the nom- 
inating committee and the election 
of officers for the following year 
closed the session. By unanimous 
vote, the pie branch and the associa- 
tion of pie bakers voted to authorize 
a $600 grant to Dr. G. M. Dack for 
further work on his research product 
on staphylococcus food poisoning. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
ar — 








Wuen you open the throttle on one of 
America’s new jet planes, you really “go.” And you 
get the same strong, quick response in baking AMERI- 
CAN FLOURS. It is in baking performance that 
AMERICAN FLOURS excel . . . where they prove be 
their efficiency and extra economy. BUY AMERICAN 


and see for yourself. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
ia erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Second Session 
of 60th Class 
Starts at AIB 


CHICAGO—As Class No. 60 of the 
American Institute of Baking enters 
the second period of the 20-week 
course, there is general expression 
of a better understanding of the 
“why” of baking procedures, the in- 
stitute reports. The first 10 weeks 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


of the course—which included 129 
hours of baking science, 56 hours of 
work in the science laboratory, 68 
hours of mathematics and 81 hours 
in the experimental bakery, have re- 
emphasized the importance of know- 
ing the fundamentals of baking. 

The class consisting of men at- 
tending the course independently or 
under the sponsorship of baking and 
allied firms, is entering the practical 
period of the course with a well- 
balanced instruction in the theory 
of baking practices. 

Increasing evidence of the recog- 


nition of the school as a leader in 
its type of training is the fact that 
each class is bringing in students 
from more widely scattered areas. 
In the present class, there are stu- 
dents from 24 states, one territory, 
and three foreign countries. 

The Territory of Hawaii is repre- 
sented by Tommy K. Takata, whose 
home is in Molokai. He has been 
working in Honolulu bakeries since 
his graduation from the Honolulu 
Vocational School, where one of his 
instructors was an AIB graduate, 
Leon Johnson, Class of 1935. During 
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ome Salesmen talk through their hats! 





—_—_ 


Smart bakers don’t listen! 





You can’t tell me all nonfat dry 
milk solids are alike —even if they 
do look alike. 


What's more, Breadlac is Bakery- 
Tested! That means I’m sure that, 
loaf after loaf, my bread will have 
the same silky-soft texture, rich 
brown crust color and superior 
slicing quality. And what flavor 
and aroma! Bread- 
lac makes the qual- 
ity bread that 
builds sales! 








1 want nonfat milk solids that give 
me every good baking quality. Pu- 
rity ... Freshness... Flavor... 
Uniformity . . . Absorption and 
Yield. | won't jeopardize my high- 
ratio formulas by using anything 
but Borden’s Bak- 
ery - Tested Bread- 


lac. 











Give me Borden’s Breadlac every 
time. Borden’s uses only highest- 
quality milk. And to make abso- 
lutely sure it is the best quality, 
it’s tested for purity and bacterio- 
logical count. 














SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


% REMEMBER, Borden’s pioneered the 


Bakery Test years ago. And Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac is the standard 
of measurement in leading baking re- 
search laboratories today! 


Take extra care with your 
bread and cake formulas... 


Insist on Borden's 


Bakery Tested Breadlac 





BREADLAC 


The Borden Company, 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ade 


FOR BAKERS 
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World War II, Mr. Takata serveg 
in the Pacific with the U.S. Army. 
Cecil J. Lamothe of the Morri- 
son-Lamothe Bakery of Ottawa, On. 
tario, Canada, also is a member of 
this class. A graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity, with a B.S. degree, and a 
graduate of Carleton College, of Ot- 
tawa, Mr. Lamothe is attending the 
AIB school to help him in his posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent of 
the bakery. His firm manufactures 
variety breads, cakes and other 
goods and has a catering service. 


South American Representatives 


South America is represented by 
two students from bakeries in Bo. 
gota, Colombia. They are Pierre J. 
Albrecht, Jr., of the Panaderia Pal- 
ace, one of Colombia’s oldest baking 
establishments and Theodore Malyn 
of Comapan, Ltd., a Bogota firm 
which is establishing a chain of 15 
bakeries throughout Colombia. Mr. 
Albrecht, who is a native of Colom- 
bia, attended Culver Military Acad- 
emy at Culver, Ind., was graduated 
from the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and from the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Commerce. 
When he completes the AIB course, 
he will return to Colombia to take 
over the management of the family- 
owned bakery. 

Mr. Malyn, who is from Boston, 
and who has been in the baking 
business for many years, is attending 
the school primarily for a_ better 
understanding of the chemistry of 
baking. He is in the U.S. not only 
to attend the institute’s general 
course, but also to purchase equip- 
ment and supplies for the chain of 
bakeries which his firm is establish- 
ing in Colombia. 

Following his school of baking 
course, Armando Hopkins, a gradu- 
ate in chemical engineering of the 
University of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
will return to Anderson Clayton & 
Co. in Monterrey, Mexico, to estab- 
lish and head a service department 
for bakers. Manufacturers of short- 
ening, margarine, salad oil and other 
products used by the baking indus- 
try, the firm has plants in the US. 
Mexico and Brazil. In 1947, Mr. Hop- 
kins spent a year in Kentucky ona 
fellowship studying alcoholic fermen- 
tation by mold. During his four years 
with Anderson Clayton & Co. he has 
worked as assistant production su- 
perintendent of the Monterrey plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
CLUB NAMES JULES BAUER 


PITTSBURGH—Jules Bauer, Vien- 
na Baking Co., McKeesport, was 
elected president of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club at 
a recent meeting. Others named to 
office are James Azzara, Rhea Bak- 
eries, vice president; George Robert- 
son, Armour & Co., treasurer; Wil- 
liam Giltenboth, Stover & Andrews, 
secretary, and John Guay, Drake 
Baking Co., member of the board. 

Andrew Slezak, Lincoin Bakery, 
Bellevue, retiring president, was in 
charge of the session, and Phil Wohl- 
farth, Wohlfarth Bakery, was chait- 
man of the nominating committee. 

Louis Laufer, Byrnes & Kiefer, if 
a talk on doughnuts stated that bak- 
ers should feature this product 12 
months of the year, being sure that 
it always is of high quality. Sam 
ples of doughnuts and of icings were 
displayed, and formulas were dis 
tributed to the audience. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





an a ee ]F you believe that equally good bread 

can be made out of any kind of flour, 
provided the baker is skillful enough, you 
haven’t seen bread baked from I-H flours. 
| Flour — does a a difference in the 
akery, texture, color, general appearance and 
Woh wag one - flavor possibilities of a loaf of bread. I-H 


a quality gives the baker the maximum 














oe potential in each of these characteristics. 


sen THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 97 
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Meyercord Co. Aims 
Statement Contest 


at Business Men 


CHICAGO—A prize-awarding con- 
test aimed specifically at business 
men—with a holiday in Mexico for 
the winner—is being conducted by 
the Meyercord Co., Chicago, decal- 
comania, manufacturers. For writing 
a letter about one of the many in- 
dustrial uses of decalcomania, some- 
one will receive an all-expense 10- 
day Flagship Airtour of Mexico, for 
two persons, via American Airlines. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


An innovation among contests, the 
intra-industry promotion is open to 
all commercial users of decalcomania, 
whether customers of the Meyercord 
Co. or not. Entrants are asked to 
submit a letter of 200 words or less, 
telling how their own company or 
industry used decalcomania to solve 
a knotty problem, or to create ef- 
fective advertising, dealer identifica- 
tion or point-of-sale promotion. The 
winning entry might tell of a new 
decal nameplate use, for instance, or 
possibly an outstanding use of decal 
window valances and spot signs. 

A panel of publishers, prominent 
in advertising and promotion fields, 


will judge the all-industry contest. 
G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of Ad- 
vertising Age, industrial marketing 
and hospital management, will serve 
on the panel, as will Emil G. Stan- 
ley, executive vice president of Traf- 
fic Service Corp., publisher of Traffic 
World and Transportation Supply 
News, and Russell L. Putman, pub- 
lisher of Chemical Processing and 
Food Processing. 

Contest entry blanks are available 
by writing to Ralph E. Royer, ad- 
vertising manager, the Meyercord 
Co., 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 44. 
The contest closes midnight, Jan. 15, 
1952. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


AKERS who have used HUNTER 

FLOURS over the years have come 
to know them as outstanding in their de- 
pendable performance day after day. This 
long-established record for uniformity is 
one reason why HUNTER FLOURS have 
been leaders for more than 70 years. Try 


HUNTER FLOURS for better baking. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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“I understand your wife came from 
a fine old family.” 

“Came is_ hardly 
brought it with her!” 


¢¢¢ 

“Friend of the bridegroom?" asked 
the usher at the wedding. 

“Certainly not!” replied the digni- 
fied matron. “I'm the bride’s mother.” 
¢¢¢ 

Crossing a golf course, Pat was 
struck by a golf ball. The player in- 
quired if he was hurt, and asked him 
why he didn’t get out of the way. 
‘An’ why should Oi?” said Pat. 

“But I called ‘fore’,”’ said the player, 
“and when I say ‘fore’ that’s a sign 
for you to get out of the way.” 

“Oh, it is, is it,’ said Pat. “Well 
thin, when I say ‘foive’ its a sign 
you're going to git a punch in the 
nose. ‘Foive’.” 

¢$¢¢ 

Census Taker (to woman at the 
door): “How many in your family?” 

Woman: “Five. Me, the old man, 
the kid, the cow and the cat.” 

Census Taker: ‘‘And the politics of 
your family?”’ 

Woman: ‘Mixed. I’m a Republican, 
the old man’s a Democrat, the kid’s 
wet, the cow’s dry and the cat’s a 


free trader.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
A woman's face is her fortune—and 
sometimes it runs into a nice little 


figure. 
¢$¢¢ 


For the first time the new sensa- 
tion of the business world was being 
interviewed by the press. “Mr. War- 
ren,” one reporter remarked, “you 
are truly a self-made man. You have 
educated yourself while you fought 
your way up to success. Tell me how 
did you manage to get in all that 
reading during those busy years?” 

“It was quite simple,” Mr. Warren 
modestly explained. “I kept a good 
book open on my desk, and read it 
during those periods when someone 
said to me over the telephone, ‘Just 
a moment, please’.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Doctor: ‘““‘The best thing for you to 
do is to give up drinking and smok- 
ing, get up early every morning and 
go to bed early every night.” 
Patient: “‘Somehow, doctor, I don’t 
deserve the best. What’s second best?” 


¢$¢¢ 
Bachelors are men who have no- 
body to share the cares they’d have 
if they were married. 
¢$¢?¢ 
“It’s a beautiful night,” said the 
matron, “let’s go out in the solarium 
and watch the stars.” 
“Fine,” agreed the husband. “Wait 
till I find a book.” 
“Bring some magazines, too,” called 
the lady of the house. 


ee ¢ 
Sign posted on bulletin board at 
Veteran’s Airport, Bloomington, Ind.: 
“Notice! Absolutely no flying over 
nudist camp located exactly eight 
miles SSW on a true course of 190°.” 


the word—she 
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Properly conditioned doughs help 


eliminate costly delays in schedule by 
aXe lial ale MSi(4.40] SMelale Mele)! ] o)(-< 9 


For dry, Better Handling Doughs, 
and Smoother Shop Schedules — 
NZolUIae la lme[-1ol-Vale Mola 
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A Tradition of Q 
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Quality 
Upheld Since 1776 


Drum, fife and bugle—symbol of early American adherence 
to high principles and indomitable will. 

The Shellabarger crest seal has also become a symbol 
throughout the baking industry of high principles in 
flour milling. At Shellabarger, there can be no compromise 
with quality, no relaxing of rigid specifications that 
assure you of outstanding bakery performance. 

The Shellabarger tradition of quality, upheld since 
1776, is jealously guarded to give you a flour upon which you 
may depend for unfailing quality results. 


QS HELLABARGER’S. Inc. 
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PEACOCK 





BIG we 9 





GOLDEN BELT 





PANCRUST 





WONDERSACK 





DOUGHBUSTER 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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FACTS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Give the Baker Facts About YOUR Business 
Where He Gets Facts About HIS Business 








Baking Industry Doubles 
Its Dollar Volume! 


* Value of bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts increased from $1,065,000,000 to 
$2,417,000,000 during the last ten years. 





* Biscuit and cracker products value rose 
from $201,000,000 to $540,000,000. 


* Total value of products in this basic 
industry is $3,000,000,000. 





Bakers spent over one and one-half billion dollars for mater- 
ials, supplies, containers, fuel and contract work during 1947. 
More than 90 companies had major expenditures for new 


plants and equipment. There is tremendous purchasing 
power in this three billion dollar industry. 


we SB 


The American Baker’s circulation includes the 
top 20% of the baking industry which pur- 
chases 80% of the equipment, ingredients and 
supplies. Advertisers capitalize upon a reader 
interest built by The American Baker’s thor- 
ough coverage of the baking industry affairs. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
MILLING PRODUCTION 

FEEDSTUFFS 
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REIDER STRAND NEW 
HEAD OF F&F CLUB 


MILWAUKEE Reider Strand, 
Strand Bakery, Madison, Wis., has 
been elected hi-mees of the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers F&F Club to succeed Jo- 
seph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shops, Mil- 
waukee. 

Others elected at the annual meet- 
ing were Richard F. Anderson, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Chicago, low-mees; 
Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., keeper 
of the kush; E. F. Zierfuss, Durkee 
Famous Foods, Milwaukee, high 
holder-downer, and Joseph Woolsey, 
former Madison baker, chief execu- 
tioner. 

The F&F Club is composed of 16 
Wisconsin bakers and allied trades- 
men who meet four or five times each 
year, including the annual week-long 
outing at a northern Wisconsin re- 
sort. It is a social group organized 
about 16 years ago. 

In recognition of his long and ac- 
tive participation in the club of which 
he was a founder and hi-mees several 
years ago, Olaf Strand, now retired 
baker, was granted an honorary life 
membership and presented with a 
special plaque featuring a reproduc- 
tion of his letter of resignation from 
the group on his retirement last year. 
His request was denied and the 
plaque, designed and executed by Mr. 
Laufenburg, was presented as his 
“membership card.” 

The group’s “fishing expert” for 
1950 is Mr. Vann who this year, dur- 
ing the outing at the Boden Resort, 
was able to catch a 16-in. bass. Run- 
ner-up was Mr. Strand who came 
through with another bass just over 
the size limit. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SUNSHINE PLANT 


OMAHA—Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
has purchased a tract of land here 
and will erect a new warehouse and 
new office facilities. A. B. Cook, man- 
ager, said the structure would be 
completed by the end of the year. The 
firm will move its facilities from the 
present location to the new building. 
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THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company, 


Board of Trade Bidg. «¢ Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQYR exrort 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 


J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Brvant St.. Ma'de~. Mass. 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Gaaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOU.R 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


20 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, I 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x4 


3 25 Beaver Street 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
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roreiGn K]_OUR povestic 
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Domestic and Export 
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Products 
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“The Flour People’’ 
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Fiour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 


New York San Francisce 
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The Radio City Music Hall Rockettes — world famous precision 
dancers — have justly earned their enviable position by coordinated 
knowledge, skill and attention to minute details, 


Coordination is equally important in day-to-day, emergency or 
r standby flour processing. The N-A Flour Service Division, with 
more than a quarter-century of experience... skilled laboratories 





7 and staff...and with time-tested products (DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color improvement and N-RICHMENT-A 
N for uniform enriching) is always ready to work with you or your 
S consultants... to assist you and help you reduce difficulties to a 
“an minimum. 
. Your N-A Representative is as close as your telephone. Call him for flour maturing 
today for further details on the “Coordination Answer.” FI 
ol “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Pasa 
). WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











You Do, Mr. Baker! 


@ Yes, Mr. Baker, on April 17, 1951 the 
U. S. patent office granted us U. S. patent 
2,549,595 covering Brown ’n Serve. As prom- 
ised at the introduction of Brown ’n Serve 
we release it unconditionally to you. . . and 
to all the people of America. 

@ What does that mean to you? Plenty! 
It means that you can make and market 
“Brown ’n Serve”’ rolls without restrictions, 
without paying one cent of royalty fees. We 
know of no one who has a legal claim to the 
“Brown ’n Serve”’ rolls you produce. 


General Mills. Ine. 


@ The “Brown ’n Serve” process is a valu- 
able one. It has won amazing consumer 
acceptance in the 2 short years it has been 
on the market. It has received tremendous 
publicity in food columns of newspapers. It 
has been advertised by ourselves and bakeries 
across the nation. It is changing the shopping 
habits of housewives everywhere. It’s a big 
business builder—and it’s going to be bigger. 
And it’s yours . . . through our long estab- 
lished policy of serving the best interests of 
you—the baker. 9 Q 


Brown ’n Serve 
2 Years Old 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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